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PICTURES IN THE PARIS SALON OF 1883. 


i. “NOGIRAUD AND HER MOTHER.” BY L. BARILLOT. 2. “ AT THE RENDEZVOUS (SOUVENIR OF FONTAINEBLEAU).” 


BY J. M. CLAUDE. 3. ““ THE OPEN-AIR PAINTER.”” BY HENRY BACON, 4. “nic,” 
5. “‘ PLACE SAINT-GERMAIN DES PRis, 1883." BY F. M. BOGGS. 6. “THE LAST LEAVES.”” BY A. 


BEAUVAIS. 7. “THE APPLE DEALER.” BY J. E. SAINTIN, 8. “preLupeE.”’ By Cc. 


BY W. BOUGUEREAU. 
S. PEARCE. 


(Copyright by Montague Marka, 1883j 
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PICTURES BY AMERICAN WOMEN IN THE 
PARIS SALON. 





PERHAPS the most gratifying feacure to an Ameri- 
can, in the Salon of 1883, is the very marked advance 
in merit of the work contributed by our country- 
women, although, as usual, they labor under the 
serious drawback of being almost invariably skied, 
and placed in the worst possible light. Another 
disadvantage is that their characteristic delicacy of 
color, so often a charm when the work is viewed in- 
dependent of all false and arbitrary relations, almost 
blots them out of visible existence in the dazzling 
maze of color about them. 

Miss Sarah Dodson’s is the most important work 
by an American woman this year, both in size and 
merit. It represents her favorite nude, or nearly 
nude, figures in their usual angular and involved or 
spasmodic attitudes—slightly spasmodic this year, in- 
volved last. One of the figures is very badly chosen 
for a partially nude model, aimost sexless, and with a 
mean, insignificant face upon which what is intended 
for a semi-tragic expression loses all its tragedy. 
The other face, that of an emaciated, swarthy, fierce 
old witch, with open mouth, and starting eye, has a 
curious suggestion of a snarling old black cat. The 
canvas, however, is virile in color and draughtsman- 
ship, powerful without exaggeration, masculine with- 
out straining, and one that shows the strongest and 
freest hand among all the women artists of our 
country. 

Nothing could be more striking than the contrast 
between Miss Dodson’s work and Miss Elizabeth 
Gardner's. The former is all spirit and fire, the 
latter all cold prosaic imitation. One indicates an 
artist born to leadership, the other, one destined to 
eternal pupilage. Miss Gardner’s canvas shows two 
girls with a bird-cage. The girls are her usual two 
contrasted types of blonde and brunette in their 
usual semi-classic drapery. The drawing is correct 
and cold, the color like that of decorated porcelain, 
and the picture, although the figures are slightly 
varied in pose, is merely another of the Bouguereau 
echoes which Miss Gardner has been painting for 
years and will probably continue to paint as long as 
she lives. 

Decidedly the most gratifying advance is that shown 
by Mrs. L. L. Williams of Boston, Last year she 
gave us amateurish work, this year that of a true ar- 
tist. The same goats that last year figured as 
‘* Three Thieves’’ appear this time as good *‘ Com- 
rades,’’ but with what a difference in style and draw- 
ing! Her landscape, although properly subordinate 
to the foreground group, is beautiful and poetic 
enough for an independent existence. It represents 
a wide tract under a blue summer haze, with a pict- 
uresque church in the middle distance, and a Words- 
worthian little girl among the goats. The color is 
exquisite, the composition graceful, the whole a 
painted idy]l. 

Miss Ellen Hale’s ‘‘ Beppo’’ is her usual studio 
model, in the painting of which there are no difficul- 
ties of perspective, shadow, or focussing of effect. It 
is carefully and conscientiously painted, albeit a trifle 
muddled and indefinite in the modelling of the face, 
which has, however, less tendency to smuttiness than 
this lady’s complexions generally have. Mrs. Ellen 
Baker has a delicate canvas called ‘‘ Le Tricot,’’ two 
young French girls with a bit of crochet work. The 
picture, from where it hangs—a sweet litle cherub 
perched up aloft—has somewhat the effect of a very 
broadly treated pastel. It is almost without shadow 
and is not exactly pleasing in color while the back- 
ground of shrubbery lacks air and seems like solid 
tapestry, but the workmanship otherwise looks ex- 
cellent. 

Miss Lotz has two spirited dogs (she had only one 
last year) on two different canvases. Miss Eliza- 
beth Strong has another ‘‘Chien,’’ colder and 
athwart a cold glimpse of background, but a very real 
dog. Miss Klumpke of San Francisco, is another 
artist in whose progress we have reason to rejoice. 
Her last year’s canvas was clever und original, but 
small and unpretending. This year she sends *‘ In 
the Sixteenth Century,’’ which in every artistic virtue 
puts to shame the unhappy “‘ Nordica’ by Healy, 
which hangs just below it. Miss Klumpke’s young 
lady is painted in a cast-iron dress of apparently half- 
Dutch character, bronze and aurora-pink, The hand- 





ling is strong and free even if a trifle given to that 
fluffiness of feature-modelling, which Rossetti used to 
rail against in Sir ‘‘Sloshua’’ Reynolds and his 
school. The surface is rich and velvety, the flesh 
tints warm and full, the rich deep shadows without 
sensationalism and yet of striking effect, the whole 
picture one to congratulate any young artist upon. 

Miss Emma King of Brooklyn, sends a head which 
she modestly calls ** Etude.’’ It is small and unpre- 
tending, remarkably good studio work, done some- 
what in the Henner manner of outlines mellowed by 
graduated stipplings. It is good in color and refined 
without weakness in character. 

Miss Emily Sartain has a vague dim portrait of a 
ghostly young lady in a ghostly hat, a being who per- 
haps might be interesting had she not faded entirely 
away in an ‘‘ zsthetic swoon’’ of bodiless color, evi- 
dently preferring ‘* tone’’ to any more robust and em- 
phatic quality. Miss Alice Brisbane of New York, 
has a crayon head in profile, elementary student's 
work thoroughly well done. Miss Frances A. Mal- 
lory has a lovely ideal head, drawn with the utmost 
delicacy and grace, exquisitely poetic in character 
although with a crooked mouth. Mrs. Mary Thomp- 
son of Washington, sends a coarser and heavier por- 
trait also in fusain. Miss Emily Fuller and Miss 
Isabel Waldo send excellent miniatures, the former 
almost monochromatic upon a mottled blue back- 
ground such as the famous Cosway always affected 
for his choicest work. 

Miss Adeline Gates sends a good portrait bust and 
Miss Helen Hill another, to the sculpture depart- 
ment, and Madame Hyacinthe Loyson, ** born in New 
York of French parents,” sends a medallion por- 
trait of Pére Loyson in plaster. 





LONDON, July 2, 1883. 
earae ESPITE adverse criticism, Sargent’s 
¥ picture in the Paris Salon of four 
beautiful American children is, in my 
opinion, admirable in almost every- 
Gg thing but composition. The figures 

86 might almost be cut out and framed 
separately. The elaborately deco- 
rated jars introduced to help out the composition are 
used, however, without sufficient regard to values. 
F. M. Boggs, an American artist hardly known in the 
United States, is making great progress. Hardly 
twenty-five years of age, he already ranks among 
our most talented representatives in Paris. He has a 
large gray picture in the Salon, ‘* The Port of Isigny,”’ 
which has been acquired by the State. This means 
a small price but a coveted honor. John A. Lowell 
has bought Mr. Boggs’s picturesque *‘ St. Germain de 
Prés,’’ also in the Salon, and will send it to the Boston 
exhibition. 


| 





* * * 

HENRY BACON has, among other contributions, a 
charming picture of a milkmaid walking through a 
field of waving oats. It is to be sent to the Boston ex- 
hibition next fall. A sketch of it was published in the 
June number ot THE ART AMATEUR. The picture is 
poorly hung, as are most of the American pictures 
this year. Beckwith’s ‘‘ Cordelia’’ and Bridgman's 
‘* Cigale’ are on the same panel nearly diagonally op- 
posite, the former being the higher. D. Ridgway 
Knight's *‘ Sans Dot’’ has a place on the line and de- 
serves it. Mr. Boggs’s ‘‘ Port of Isigny’’ is also on 
the line. 

*x ‘ * 

IN spite of the increased import duty several valu- 
able pictures have been bought by American dealers 
in Paris for the New York market. Most important 
of these purchases, perhaps, is Bouguereau’s ‘‘ Alma 
Parens,’’ already described in these columns. It has 
been bought by Mr. George R. Blanchard of New 
York, the price paid being, it is said, $15,000. The 
canvas is of great size. When in the artist’s studio, 
I am told that it took up nearly one side of the lofty 
walls. In the Salon, however, there are so many 
immense pictures that by comparison this one does 
not look very large. It is to be exhibited in New 





York and Boston before it finds its resting-place in 
Mr. Blanchard’s home. Mr. Blanchard has also 
bought Charles S. Pearce’s charming picture, ‘‘ La 
Porteuse d’Eau,’’ which won a medal. 


*  * 
* 


S. P. AVERY has bought ‘*‘ The Rainbow,’’ by Jules 
Breton, for Mr. William H. Vanderbilt. The studio 
price was 60,000 francs. ‘* Morning,’’ the compan- 
ion picture, was bought by a Paris dealer. Schaus 
has become the owner of ‘‘ The Prelude”’ by our tal- 
ented countryman Charles Sprague Pearce, showing 
a beautiful Spanish girl playing a guitar, and Knoedler 
has bought, among other pictures at the Salon, ‘* The 
Captives,’’ by Elizabeth Gardner, and a beautiful Le 
Febre and a Firmin-Girard. 


es 
* 


THE Royal Academy exhibition this year as a whole 
is not better than usual, and in some respects it is 
below the average in excellence. While decidedly 
strong in portraiture, one looks in vain for the vigor- 
ous landscape painting for which England used to 
be famous. There is no great historical picture— 
although there are some of decided interest." Neither 
is there any idealistic work of importance. Limp, 
long-limbed maidens—Du Maurier girls in ** zsthetic’’ 
garb--there are in plenty. For the most part they 
are simply well dressed dummies, gracefully genteel 
and scrupulously devoid of anything so vulgar as emo- 
tion. The painters with well-known names are gen- 
erally disappointing, and the display is chiefly inter- 
esting on account of the work of comparatively ob- 
scure artists. The sculpture, too, is weaker than 
usual this year. 


* * 
* 


IN portraiture Millais shows some of his _ best 
work. I do not think, however, that it is found in 
“Une Grande Dame,’’ a pretty child in gorgeous 
robes with a humorous consciousness of her impor- 
tance. The picture is rich in color and decidedly at- 
tractive; but the overloaded painting of the face 
leaves a disagreeable impression on the spectator. 
Very different, from the same brush, is the masterly 
portrait of Mr. J. C. Hook, the marine painter, whose 
bronzed and strongly marked features are full of char- 
acter. The prevailing browns of the picture are 
agreeably relieved by the dabs of color on the large 
palette Mr. Hook holds in his hand. No less admira- 
ble, although differing widely in treatment, is Mil- 
lais’s portrait of the Marquis of Salisbury, in which 
no attempt whatever is made at pictorial effect. 


* * 
* 


LORD WOLSELEY continues to be a favorite subject 
for portrait painters. Frank Holl brings out to perfec- 
tion the characteristics of ‘‘ England’s only General,’’ 
who is shown in working dress in which he looks 
much more like a soldier than that somewhat ridicu- 
lous carpet Field-Marshal, His Royal Highness, the 
Duke of Cambridge, who in all the magnificence of 
scarlet coat and gold lace, cocked hat and feathers, is 
scowling out of a huge frame a little farther on. Mr. 
Holl has several ovher portraits, including another well 
treated military subject—General Simmons. Hubert 
Herkomer sends a vigorously painted portrait of Sir 
Richard Cross, and that of Herr Joachim, shown 
in New York tast winter. Val Prinsep has a charm- 
ingly colored picture of Mrs. Kendal, in most pict- 
uresque costume, and Mr. Hicks sends the most 
effectively painted group of children in the exhibi- 
tion. 


*  * 
* 


IN the paintings of Sir Frederick Leighton one can- 
not fail to appreciate the academical accuracy of his 
drawing, the faultlessness of his composition, viewed 
from academical standards, and the delicacy and 
luminousness of his color. But one looks in vain in 
his work at the Academy for expression. ‘‘ Memo- 
ries’’ shows a rather sulky-looking young woman ; 
‘““The Vestal,”’ a pale-faced maiden in profile sug- 
gests-nothing particular, and ‘ Kittens’’ presents the 
lifeless figure of a child and her pet, about whom 
there is really nothing in common. The same criti- 
cism will apply to Mr. Poynter's pretty and faultlessly 
painted ‘‘ Psyche,”” which is nothing but a carefully 
draped and well posed model, who would by almos' 
any other name be just as sweet. His picture, 
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‘*The Ides of March,” is a highly dramatic but 
theatrical representation of the scene from ‘‘ Julius 
Cesar’ between the great consul and his wife who 
tries to dissuade him frqm going to the Capitol on the 
morrow. The night is dark, but illumined from with- 
out by the stars and a rushing comet to which Cal- 
phurnia points, as if saying— 


“ When beggars die there are no comets seen. 
The heavens themselves blaze forth the death of princes,” 


and within there is the lamplight, which is reflected 
on the marble pillars and floor with masterly skill. 
A bust of ‘‘ the well loved Brutus,’’ whose features 
seem to wear a sinister smile, stands out strongly and 
impressively vy the light of a lamp. 

+ * 

IN the same room are two pictures by Alma Ta- 
dema, one at least of which shows him at his best. 
‘An Oleander’’ is a triumph of technique in the 
usual accessories of marble, bronze and draperies by 
which this remarkable artist is best known. But 
there is in this picture much more. The young 
woman who sits in the court in the foreground by the 
beautiful flowering shrub that gives the name to the 
canvas, is comely and interesting. One looks through 
the doorway across a terrace, sparkling in the sun- 
light and can almost fancy he inhales the fragrant air 
as it is blown from the dancing blue sea which is 
visible through the portals. The aérial perspective in 
this little picture is wonderfully fine. ‘‘ The Way to 
the Temple,” the painter’s diploma work, is said to 
be equally good. But I cannot speak from personal 
observation. By some unfortunate oversight, I failed 
to see it. 

+ * 

IT is not easy for foreigners to understand by what 
means such a commonplace painter as Edwin Long 
won the reputation which insures for his pictures, how- 
ever poor they may be, a speedy sale at extravagant 
prices. He is certainly behind Leighton or Poynter in 
technique and does not surpass them in imagination 
or expression. In his two single figure canvases 
**Merab”’ and ‘‘ Michal,’’ the daughters of Saul— 
the one haughty and scornful and the other tender 
and loving—the flesh painting is noticeably good, par- 
ticularly in the reflected shadows. But that said no 
further comment is called tor. The figures tell no 
story of their own. 

* * * 

F. DICKSEE is a painfully weak imitator of Sir Fred- 
erick Leighton. His large canvas, ‘‘ Too Late,’’ de- 
picts the foolish virgins—the most vapid, lifeless 
creatures ever seen on canvas. The painter has 
doubtless studied hard to attain the limited degree of 
excellence which is his. But his pictures show too 
plainly how incapable he is of imparting the idea of 
pathos or poetic fire of any kind. 


* * 
* 


THERE is always acrowd‘in front of Mr. Frith’s 
clap-trap picture, ‘‘ The Private View,’’ which intro- 
duces several well-known public men and women, 
presumably examining the pictures at the Royal Acad- 
emy, but really posing for their portraits. The com- 
positiom is forced, the color is poor, and most of the 
faces would hardly be known if the artist had not 
taken the useful precaution to put the names on the 
frame of his painting. 


* 
* 


AN excellent picture is Mr. Orchardson’s ‘* Vol- 
taire.’” It shows with much spirit the poet, livid with 
rage and shame, with clenched fists and disordered 
dress, as he breaks into the dining-room of De Sulli 
fresh from the beating he has received at the hands 
of the servants of the Duc de Rohan, by whom he 
has been decoyed at the very door of the house of his 
host, The latter lolls indolently at the head of the 
table, mildly deprecating the insult to which his guest 
has been subjected. It is evident, however, from De 
Sulli’s supercilious expression, reflected in various 
degrees on the faces of the courtiers around the 
board, that Voltaire will get no redress. The very 
lackeys are smiling at his misery. This is the best 
thing that Mr. Orchardson has ever done. Admi- 





rably composed, vigorously conceived, and technically 
of unusual excellence for this painter, it is one of the 
few canvases in the Royal Academy this year, worth 
remembering. 


* * 
* 


THE acquisition by the French nation for the 
Louvre Gallery of Raphael's ‘* Apollo and Marsyas’’ 
has renewed the controversy among the English 
critics as to its genuineness, although the weight of 
authority is overwhelmingly in support of its authen- 
ticity. The English National Gallery authorities are 
denounced on all sides for the apathy or the igno- 
rance which deterred them from acquiring the painting 
when it was offered to them years ago by the late 
Mr. Morris Moore. If our own Metropolitan Museum 
in New York had shown a tithe of the interest in this 
work which it has wasted on the more than question- 
able *‘ Madonna of the Candelabra,’’ a_ veritable 
Raphael might now be owned in the United States. 
About four years ago, the claims of the * 
Marsyas’’ 


Apollo and 
to consideration were advanced in an 
American magazine by an American art critic, and 
an illustration of the picture—the only one if I am not 
mistaken—was produced by the burin of an American 
engraver, 


* * 
* 


To those who did not see the admirable woodcut 
in Scribner's Magazine the following description of 
the picture (from a recent number of The Athenzum), 
will be interesting : It ‘‘ represents the god and his 
rival, naked figures in a landscape. The lyre is hang- 
ing on a stump between them, and the quiver and bow 
of Phoebus are on the ground behind his 
The robust and somewhat heavy Marsyas, who sits on 
a rock and diligently pipes with downcast eyes, occu- 
pies the foreground on our left, while on the opposite 
side Apollo stands erect, with ample tresses moved 
on his shoulders by the light wind, holding a long 
staff in his left hand. He rests slightly on it, and 
with his right hand folded at the wrist on his hip, 
haughtily regards the piper. The landscape is a 
shallow valley, with towers in the mid distance. In 
the remote foreground three slender ashes of the 
type affected by the early Florentine school, spread 
their sparse foliage against thesky. In the air a hawk 
pursues doves and attacks one of them.”’ 


heels. 


*  * 
* 


Mr. Moore bought the picture, it is said, for £70 7s, 
at the Durovery sale at Christie’s in March, 1850, and 
offered it at a great advance to the Director of the 
National Gallery. But Sir Charles Eastlake, who 
made many mistakes of the same kind, did not 
believe in it. The Athenzum says: ‘* The ‘ Apollo 
and Marsyas,’ which had been attributed to many 
other painters, was in 1853 ascribed to Mantegna. 
Mr. Moore detected it was a Raphael, and endeavored 
to induce some of the public galleries to buy it at a 
price much greater, we believe, than was given by 
the Louvre [200,000 francs]. The influence of the 
adverse opinions of Passavant, Eastlake, Waagen, 
and Herr Otto Miindler, the National Gallery agent, 
was, however,-such that no one would at that time 
buy the picture. Although long since admitted to be 
a fine but injured Raphael, it remained on Mr. 
Moore’s hands till his death, while he never ceased 
denouncing the ignorance and timidity of collectors 
who would not pay his price.”’ 


..*@ 
* 


WHEN in Paris recently, I had an interesting talk 
with M. Bartholdi about the Statue of Liberty. He 
says that it will not be ready for us in New York until 
next summer. Extraordinary effort had been made to 
have it complete for shipment this summer ; but as 
we would not have been prepared to receive it then, 
the extra force of workmen employed at the foundry 
was deemed unnecessary, and the work is now pro- 
ceeding as before. I visited the yard with M. Bar- 
tholdi and was greatly impressed with the magnitude 
of the undertaking. There is comparatively little to 
do now to complete the statue. The huge body 
stands in the yard complete, apart from the head and 
one of the arms which are still under cover in the 
workshop adjacent—about the size of the Madison 
Square Garden—surrounded by a_ net-work of 
scaffolding specked with busy artisans hammering 
away for dear life and looking for all the world like a 











swarm of Liliputians attacking the mutilated frag- 
ments of a female Gulliver. When ready for ship- 
ment, the three hundred or more plates which form 
this colossal shell will all be unscrewed and carefully 
numbered for readjustment on their arrival in New 
York. M. Bartholdi will come with them and of 
course will superintend the erection of the statue in 
its destined position at the entrance of New York 
Harbor. 
* * * 

ALTHOUGH apparently much gratified to hear of 
the forthcoming Art Loan Exhibition in New York in 
aid of the Fund, he remarked with, I 
thought, a little tinge of sarcasm: ‘‘ We completed 
our fund for the Statue by giving entertainments- 
exhibitions, fairs and that sort of thing. 


Pedestal 


You seem 
to be deginning your fund for the Pedestal in the way 
we left off.”’ 

* * * 

M. BARTHOLDI wanted to know whether it was 
likely that the City of Chicago would give to the Ped- 
estal Fund the $30,000 it had received from the 
French artists at the time of the great fire in aid of 
the sufferers by that calamity, but which money had 
never been so applied and never accounted for. I 
knew nothing about the matter and asked him to ex- 
plain. He said that at the time of the Chicago fire, 
most of the leading French artists had contributed 
pictures, from the sale of which the sum named had 
been realized and it was forwarded to the United 
States. By the time it reached Chicago there was no 
need for it. The contributors then petitioned—with 
the exception of Meissonier and two or three who 
had died in the interim—that the money might be 
applied toward the production of the Statue of Lib- 
erty. M. 
of the memorial with the signature of nearly every 


Bartholdi showed me a photographic copy 
prominent artist in France. He said that no attention 
whatever had been paid to their request, and that 
there was every reason to believe that the money had 
been covered into the Chicago city treasury to pay 
for gas, sewers and the like. He had heard, how- 
ever, that the munificent sum of two hundred dollars 
had been lately voted by the corporation toward the 
Pedestal Fund, 


*  # 
* 


WILL Chicago please explain ? 


o.* 
* 


THE irrepressible Oscar Wilde, now that he has 
shorn his ambrosial locks, has entered upon a new 
lease of favor at the hands of sentimental young 
ladies. I saw him at a reception the other evening 
at ‘‘ Arcadia Ranch,’’ the cosy little home of Messrs. 
Frank Lincoln and Henry S. Wellcome, who seem to 
be the most popular young Americans in London, 
Among others present were Mrs. Lippincott (Grace 
Greenwood) and her daughter Miss Lippincott, who 
has a charming light soprano voice which will soon 
be heard in public, Mr. James Whistler, and Miss 
Adelaide Detchon, whose professional prospects in 
London are said to be excellent. As I have said, 
Oscar was there, looking very grand and gloomy. 
He confided to a little knot of ladies that he was writ- 
ing a tragedy, and it would soon be produced, It 
would be very affecting ; but the true lover of art, he 
remarked never betrays his emotion. ‘‘I shall give 
orders,’’ he said, ‘* to have immediately removed from 
the audience any person who shall be found weep- 
ing.’’ There was a slight pause, which was broken 
by Miss C——,a clever young lady, asking respect- 
fully, “‘ Yes, Mr. Wilde. 
laugh at your tragedy. 


But suppose the audience 
Then what would you do ?” 
The Apostle of the Lily was wholly taken aback, and 
with some inarticulate remark, he precipitately retired 
amid a very audible titter. 


* * 
* 


THE incident must have reminded him of his little 
contretemps with a witty American belle at Saratoga. 
They were sitting on the piazza at one of the summer 
hotels, and Oscar was nursing his leg and admiring it. 
‘Strange, very strange,’’ he mused, ‘‘ that the whole 
world should be interested in a mere silk stocking.”’ 
**Oh, Mr. Wilde, it is not the silk stocking that inter- 
ests the world,”’ exclaimed the young lady. “ft is 
the calf that is in it, you know,” MONTEZUMA, 
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FAPANESE PICTORIAL ART AND ARTISTS. 





MucuH has been written 
of Jate years in this coun- 
try and in Europe about 
Japanese decorative art ; 
but little is known about 
Japanese pictorial 
tists, and that little must 
be gathered from vari- 
widely scattered 

sources. Hokousai_ is 

about the only name 
generally spoken of in 
this connection, as if its 
owner had been the sole 
pictorial artist of 
country worthy of men- 
tion, which 
“hardly say is not the 
case. The story of the 
life and works of this re- 
markable man is, how- 


ous 


his 


we need 





SKETCH BY HOKOUSAI. ‘‘ THE CARRIERS.’ 


FROM THE “‘ MANGUWA.” 
ever, especially interesting, and we can but hope that some competent person 
may yet collect the materials of it for publication, together with the history of 
other Japanese artists of note. A 
first step in this direction was taken 


ar 


only from one of whose life these things formed a part—a truth that onlookers 
from another world like Moronobu and Itsutefu could never attain—a truth, 
moreover, brightened by flashes of the native humor of the artist, and never 
defaced by coarse, ill-tempered, or misconceiving caricature. Their ceremonials 
and amusements, their historical landmarks, their folk-lore, and the homely 
jokes that repetition could not spoil, were there in characters that the most 
unlearned could read ; while at every page a well-known view, a common bird 
or insect, a household pet, a favorite flower, or some qther of the thousand 
objects of daily familiarity, found a graceful record in a few suggestive touches 
of the artist's magic pencil. It is impossible to conceive a work more calculated 
to influence those for whom it was intended or to give the student of old Japan 
a more complete view of the sentiments and tastes of the easy-going, peaceful 
millions of the people.”’ 

In an interesting article in the late American Art Review Prof. Edward S. 
Morse gives the following translation of a letter he received from an old gentle- 
man who had been a pupil of the famous artist : ‘* Hokousai drew his Manguwa, 
or series of books, in Nagoya, a place celebrated for its painters. When he 
first went there the people went to see him, and asked him in what kind of 
drawing he excelled. And he replied that he who only excels in one thing is not 
a painter, but only a part of a painter, so they all came to him, and asked him 
to draw this object and that. He drew according to their requests, and this is 
said to be the beginning of his books. When he was very young he learned 
the art of drawing, but could not draw very well, and some one advised him 
that he had better give it up. This advice he did not follow, but went on 
studying, not from books, but from nature. It is said that when he wanted to 
draw a dragon, he could see it be- 
fore him [and my Japanese friend 
adds in parenthesis, ‘I think some 





by J. V. Dickins, an English bar- _— 
rister, who brought out a few years Bos 
ago a book called ‘* Fugaku Hiyaku- 
kei,’’ or, ‘‘ A Hundred Views of 
Fusi-Yama,’’ by Hokousai, repro- 
ducing fac-simile plates of the orig- 
inal collection of the artist. This, 
even to the paper and form of the 
thin volumes, is a perfect counter- 
part of the original work as pub- 
lished in Japan. 

Dr. W. Anderson, of the British 
Legation in Tokio, in his ‘* History 
of Japanese Art,’’ gives some inter- 
esting facts about this quaint hu- 
morist. He was born, we are told, 
‘*at Honzhiyo, in Yeddo, in the 
year 1760, and was the son of 
Nakazhima Ise, a _ mirror-maker. 
The first forty-five or fifty years of 
his life were spent in comparative 
obscurity. His public career did 
not commence until about 1810, 
when he was induced to take a 
wider range of action by establish- 
ing himself in Yeddo as an indus- 
trial artist and teacher of drawing. 
Pupils quickly flocked to him, and 
his original sketches being insuffi- 
cient to provide them with models, 
he was led to multiply them by en- 
gravings, and to this end the pub- 
lication of the Manguwa, or ‘ Ten 4 
Thousand S etches,’ was com- ’ 
menced. The novelty and beauty 
of the wood-cuts attracted imme- 
diate attention, and the draughts-- 
man and teacher became almost at 
once a celebrity in a wide though 
humble sphere. His fame grew as 
volume after volume of his book 
appeared, and edition after edition 
sold, and there were not wanting 
learned and clever men to write ad- 
miring prefaces to each issue, imi- 
tators to print rival works, and a 
multitude of pupils of his own class 
to perpetuate his name and style. 
There was nothing in his pictures to shock the taste of the more esthetically 
constituted of his admirers, no lack of gravity or dignity in his saints and sages, 
of might and fierceness in his warriors, or of artless beauty in his renderings 
ot his gentle compatriots ; but his real strength lay in the popular sketches in 
which the every-day life of the people was mirrored with a truth that could come 
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FAC-SIMILE OF A PRINT BY HOKOUSAI. 
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kind of hallucination’]. When he 
was about to die, he sent a very 
pleasant fetter to Mr. Takagi, one 
of my father’s friends, which runs 
‘King Ema [a sort of 
Japanese Pluto] has grown very 
old, and is about to retire from of- 
fice. 


as follows : 


























He has accordingly had built 











for him a nice little house in the 
country, and wants me to paint a 
kakamono. I must start within a 
few days, and when I go I shall 


























take my drawings with me, and 
take lodgings at the corner of 
Jigoku dori Nichome [Hell Street] 
and shall be very glad to have you 
visit me when you have occasion 
to go there. HoxKousalr.’ He 
changed his name very often. He 
was first called Jaito, then Hokou- 
sai, then litsu, and finally Manji. 
At the time he published his Man- 
guwa he was called Hokousai, and 
this name became _ predominant. 
Unfortunately his drawings were 
not appreciated. It was even sup- 
posed to be a sign of poor taste to 
have his kakamonos hanging in 
our rooms. He used the worst 
kind of brushes and colors—the 
brushes made for writing and not 
for drawing, as they were cheaper." 
The following additional facts, 
not incorporated in this letter, were 
obtained by Mr. Morse from the 
same gentleman : When eighty-six 
years old Hokousai did not wear 
glasses. He was extremely pleas- 
ant and agreeable in manners ; 
drew with great rapidity ; was very 
poor, and received but little pay for 
his work. He had an ungratetul 
grandson, and often changed his 
residence to avoid him, at the same 
time keeping his address a secret. 
It is not known where Hokousai 
was buried. He had a daughter whe 
is said to have inherited in some degree the extraordinary genius of her father. 
In his ‘‘ Glimpse of the Art of Japan’’ James Jackson Jarves remarks that the 
designs of Hokousai (or Hoffksai, as he prefers to call him) are ‘‘ extremely 
varied, thoroughly original in style, and give the idea of a rare spontaneity of 
execution, They either seem caught from nature as it were, on the wing, or 





































































































‘* FUSI-YAMA IN A SUMMER SHOWER.”’ 
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else are veracious fruit of his own daring and eccentric imagination. 


forcible characterization and vigor of 
pencil. Guided solely by its own keen 
instincts and pertinent aims, owing 
nothing to any other school or influ- 
ence, it is supreme in its own ways and 
wholly free from inane types, wearisome 
conventionalities, and fetters or shams 
of any sort ; it goes directly to the point, 
scorning all subterfuge ; sturdy, versa- 
tile, never repeating itself, every thought 
and stroke a distinct note in art, realistic 
or idealistic, as the motive demands, 
exhaustive of common and aristocratic 
life, spicing everytging it touches with 
racy individuality, few, if any artists of 
any country, surpass Hoffksai in the 
faculty of making common things tell 
more pleasurably to the fancy as artistic 
surprises and tresh interpretations of 
the ordinary phenomena of nature and 
society.”’ 

Considerable interesting information 
concerning Hokousai and other exem 
plars of Japanese pictorial art is obtain- 
able from the articles on the subject 
which have appeared in the Gazette des 
Beaux Arts. According to this author- 
ity the literal meaning of ‘‘ Manguwa,”’ 
the title of Hokousai’s chiet work, is 
‘‘rapid sketches,’’ a term specially ap- 
plicable to the first volume of this re- 
markable series. In this volume we 
have first the august personages of 
Buddhism, and then the noble world 
of Chinese warriors and heroes; the 
Japanese follow — monks, rulers, men 
and women of every c@ndition, artisans 
and laborers plying their various occu- 
pations ; next comes the animal world 
—quadrupeds, birds, fishes, mollusks ; 
then plants and flowers, and, last of all, 
inanimate things—boats, houses, fences, 
hedges, fields and rocks. In a word, 
the first volume of the Manguwa is a 
rapid sketch of the entire Japanese 
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It must 
be admitted in a cosmopolitan sense they form a limited art ; but it is one which 
encompasses the entire sphere of Japanese civilization, and is second to none in 


FROM THE 


world. The persons and objects figured are only an inch or two in height, and 
are flung pelJ-mell from top to bottom of the pages, without background or 
anything to stand on, but so admirable are they in pose that they seem actually 


to live and stir. In 
this first volume also 





are abundant traces 
of that grotesque Jap- 
anese humor which 
shows itself in all 
Hokousai’s_ designs. 
The success of this 
volume was so great 
that Hokousai put 
forth, at intervals 
trom 1810 to 1840, 
thirteen others under 
the same title. The 
** Manguwa,”’ there- 
fore, is composed of 
fourteen volumes, and 
the same title has been 
improperly applied to 
a fifteenth which is 
only an unauthorized 
collection of Hokou- 
sai’s drawings, arbi- 
trarily grouped by un- 
scrupulous —_ publish- 
ers. In the later vol- 
umes the artist not 
only amplified and 
varied the themes 
treated in the first, 
but he also introduced 
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Apart from the ** Manguwa,"’ 


bound up either with or without text. 
particularly romances. 





‘“THE GODDESS KOUANON ON A FISH.” 


MANGUWA,” 


and the eager little vender in the corner are strictly real. 
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Hokousai produced many sets of engravings, 


He also illustrated a number of books, 


It will be seen that the amount of work he did was very 


considerable, but it is neurly all printed, 
as he appears to have worked almost 
exclusively for the wood engraver. In 
Japan designs for engraving are drawn 
upon an extremely thin paper which is 
applied to the block, and is entirely de- 
stroyed by the process of engraving. It 
is for this reason that original drawings 
by Hokousai are so difficult to obtain ; 
they have perished under the engraver's 
instruments, The only examples known 
in Europe are five small drawings for- 
merly in the Anderson collection and 
now in the British Museum, and a draw- 
ing, belonging to M. Gonse, of the head 
of a decapitated criminal. In this coun- 
try Prof. Morse has some rough figure 
sketches made by Hokousai for one of 
his pupils; these were reproduced in 
The American Art Review for February, 
1880. Prof. Morse is also the fortunate 
possessor of two kakamonos by Hokou- 
sai, one of which, representing a warrior 
with a bow, is figured in the same num- 
ber of The Art Review. 

The few examples of Hokousai’s work 
which we have space to give herewith 
afford an interesting glimpse of his ver- 
satility and skill. The misty view of 
the white cone of Fusi-Yama, seen 
athwart a summer shower which falls 
in vertical lines on the little troop of 
plodding, phlegmatic, broad-hatted pe- 
destrians, is a marked contrast to the 
bold clear lines and solid blacks of the 
noble fish that bears on its broad back 
with evident pride the graceful goddess 
Kouanon. ‘* The Bearers’’ is a bit of 
realism which one instinctively feels to 
be absolutely true to life, while ‘* The 
Smokers’’ shows the play of an imagi- 
nation as riotous and grotesque as it is 
possible to conceive. And yet even 
here there is artistic method in the ap- 
parent madness. The tranquil musician 
The hideous keeper 


of the smokers’ den is turned into a monstrous spider by a few skilful but scarcely 


unnatural touches, and it is only the smokers whose heads madly fly or gently 


soar in exact accord- 
ance with the fancies 











of their opium-bewil- 
dered brains. 

The contemporaries 
and pupils of Hokou- 
sai appear to have felt 
the stimulating effect 
of his genius. The 
sketch of a *‘ Bull and 
Basket’’ by 
Yésen, on 


Keisai- 
another 
page, is bold and 
clever, and the three 
drawings by Hokkei 
which we give—the 
“Chickens and 
Rake,’’ the ‘‘ Crane,”’ 
and the ‘* Japanese 
Returning from Mar- 
ket’’— are worthy the 
fame of the foreMmost 
of Hokousai’s numer- 
ous followers. The 
style of Hokkei is not 
without a pleasant in- 
dividuality, although 
he closely imitated 
his master; less. ro- 
bust, it has more of 





grace and feminine 





many new _ subjects 
drawn from tradition, 
history, and the visi- 
ble world. His style, 


too, was somewhat changed, and finishing touches were often added. 


FAC-SIMILE OF A PRINT BY HOKOUSAT. 


FROM THE TWELFTH VOLUME OF THE + MANGUWA,” 


There are 


even, in the ninth volume, some very elaborate groups which are among the 


most striking of his designs, and indicate a thorough knowledge of composition. 





‘““THE SMOKERS.”’ 


charin. Among his 
principal works area 
volume ot sketches 
in the style of the 


‘* Manguwa,”’ and a history of Chinese rebels, illustrated in colors. 
While it is undoubtedly true that Hokousai established a new and improved 
school of drawing, it must not be supposed that he was entirely without pre- 
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decessors of merit. In the first half of the eighteenth 
century wood-engraving had already reached a good 
degree of development, and the art of printing from 
wood blocks had attained an equal degree of pertec- 
tion. A fair example of this is the ‘Young Japanese 
Women in the Rain,’’ reproduced from an engraving 
in an octavo volume called ‘* Occupations of Women,” 
published as early as the beginning of the century. 
Of a later period there are still in existence a number 
of collections of engrav- 
ings made from paintings 
by the ‘‘ old masters’’ of 
China and Japan. Two 
such collections date 
from 1751, and a third, 
the Gua-shi-Kai-yo, in 
six volumes, was pub. 
lished in 1754. Flowers, 
birds and beasts are de- 
picted here with a skill 
that perhaps will never 
be surpassed. The illus- 
tration we give from the 
Gua-shi-Kai-yo shows a 
painting of the old Japan- 
ese school of the seven- 
teenth century — birds 
asleep on the branch of 
a tree, the whole in solid 
black, two of the birds 


showing in silhouette against a full moon indicated by | 


a single black line drawn on the white ground. After 
birds and flowers the chiet subjects are illustrations of 
Buddhist legends or of the history of Chinese heroes. 
But few works of Japanese artists are reproduced, 
showing clearly that the art of China still maintained 
an acknowledged supremacy. In works of less preten- 
sion, however, the Chinese influence was not so strong. 
Particularly interesting is the Jiki-shi-ho, imnine vol- 
umes, by Monkuni, printed in 1745. This work, a 
modest forerunner of the ‘* Manguwa,’’ is a little 
cyclopedia of the art of design in all its branches, 
and shows how to draw flowers, birds, trees, land- 





‘*CRANE.”’ 


DRAWING BY HOKKEI, 


FROM THE LITTLE “* MANGUWA.” 


scapes, single figures, groups, and elaborate composi- 
tions. The Chinese influence is, indeed, visible 
enough, but one can readily trace those peculiar 
characteristics which developed later into the Japanese 
style as clearly distinguished from that of the Chinese. 
The clever trontispiece, which might have been drawn 
sixty years later by Hokousai himself, shows the 
author with a sardonic air advancing under a large 
umbrella, which shields him from the falling rain, 
and holding in his hand a lantern, an evident allusion 
to his intention to throw light on the arts of design. 
An artist of a somewhat later period was Tankosai, 
who drew birds with remarkable skill, as may be seen 


from his ‘‘ Ducks,’’ which we reproduce trom a vol- 
ume printed in 1766. The cleverness of this simple 
little drawing makes it easyto conceive that from the 
works of Tankosai, perhaps from the artist himself, 
Hokousai might well have imbibed his first taste for 
the art in which he was destined to excel. 

With such examples before them, our readers doubt- 
less will share our hope for the early publication of a 
tully illustrated history of Japanese art. 





SKETCH BY HOKKEI. ‘‘ CHICKENS AND RAKE.” 


LANDSCAPE PAINTING IN OIL. 


- 





II. 

LET us proceed now to the second painting. The 
sky again is the first thing to be attended to, and it 
should, if practicable, be completed at this sitting, as 
the student will soon find by experience how difficult 
it is, from the tender, delicate nature of the work, to 
retouch upon it after being allowed to dry. Some 
painters, it is true, have been in the habit 
of working upon this part again and again 
with faint scumblings, to generalize the 
tone, and soften down any slight harshness 
in the gradations ; and in the hands of 
skilled professors of the art the practice 
is of undoubted value ; but it requires con- 
siderable knowledge and experience to en- 
able us to do it effectively. 

Mix a pure azure of ultramarine and 
white if for a bright mid-day sky ; begin at 
the top and lay in all the blue parts, grad- 
ually weakening the blue as it descends to 
the horizon, and preventing the lower parts 
from falling into a cold chalky whiteness 
by adding a little yellow. Think no time 
ill-spent which is bestowed upon the grada- 
tion of this portion of the sky. -Thorough 
success in this will give a retiring and at 
the same time luminous quality that can be 
obtained by no other means ; and the want 
of a due attention to it will be likely to 
give an effect more analogous to that of a 
prominent, staring piece of blue paper than 
to the modesty of nature. You will also 
find the pure blue and white too strong as 
the time approaches toward evening, or for 
any but the brightest and clearest atmos- 
phere ; and in such cases it should be mod- 
ified with a little ivory black. 

The dark parts of the clouds should be 
now executed. Use a tint for this of white, 
black, and a little lake, slightly changed at 
times with blue, and painted thinly. Note 


that the shaded portions of clouds are not Rea 
9, 


flat masses, but consist of endless forms 
and gradations, giving lightness of sub- 
stance and ethereality to the whole. The PEN 
lights follow in order, laid with a solid 

body of color and softened carefully into 

the shadows. Pure white will rarely be 

needed for these ; it should be warmed and enriched 
with yellow. 

The purpie of sunset clouds will be obtained with 
white, black or blue and lake. For the gold and 
crimson hues, you will require the chromes, yellow 
ochre, vermilion and lake. Before the sky dries, go 
over it with a long-haired softener. 

The distance should be commenced while the sky is 
wet, to insure the softness and blending of outline 





necessary in this part, and the same tints as those of 
the sky must be used, slightly darkened. Make the 
extreme distance very faint and only hazily separated 
from the sky. Be careful not to make too abrupt a 
leap from this to mid-distance or foreground ; but 
come slowly from distance to distance, gradually 
strengthening the tones and deepening the colors, 
adding by degrees a little yellow to obtain a green 
tinge for the foliage, until you reach the middle 
portions, 

Endeavor to get such 
a view of your subject 
or so to arrange your 
composition that the 
middle distance shall 
form a good and _pictur- 
esque line where it 
stands against the sky. 
Strengthen your greens 
with Prussian blue and 
yellow, keeping all trans- 
parent and using glazes 
chiefly, and bring the 
work step by step down 
to the foregrounds, in- 
creasing the strength of 
your colors and light and 
shade as you advance. 

The foreground will re 
quire all the strength and 
power you can give. Lay in your foliage in masses 
with .a full brush holding plenty of color not too 
sparingly thinned with megilp, but light and trans- 
parent. Upon this paint more in detail, using various 
tints of green to give richness. Paint all the under 
trees and the parts most distant from you first, and 
the near foliage upon them. Work carefully round 
the edges, avviding formality and tameness, and 
carefully indicating the light portions of leafage which 
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SKETCH BY HOKKEI. ‘‘ JAPANESE RETURNING FROM 
MARKET.”’ 


project against the sky, as they give great character 
and truth to your representation, and save you trom 
producing green mop-heads instead of living trees. 
The stems and branches must receive great atten- 
tion, each kind having a conformation and a color 
peculiar to itself. Neither make the stems too green 
hor omit the cool gray tints upon the bark. 

Where you have a clump of trees of the same or 
varied kinds, it is better to »aint the under ones first 
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and let the work dry betore proceeding with those in 
front ; otherwise they are apt to get muddled and 
unsatisfactory. 

The shadows should be glazed with rich transparent 
greens composed of Prussian blue and raw or burnt 
umber, and painted into while wet with darker 
touches to obtain the detail. Lay such touches 





SKETCH BY KEISAI-YESEN, 


lightly, and with a free hand, and preserve all the 
transparency possible. 

You will often find it necessary to paint cool gray 
tints upon the upper side of the leaves of plants and 
foliage in order to give the true effect of the color 
reflected upon them from the sky ; and this should be 
done while the greens are wet. These grays will 
also greatly aid the harmony of your picture by thus 
repeating the sky tints ; and the same result should 
also be sought after in the cool colors to be found 
upon stones, rocks and buildings. Paint in all roads 
and buildings with the greatest truth of color you can 
achieve, especially in the lights ; the shadows should 
be kept cool and clean, and nothing is better suited 
to the purpose than a shade tint of black, white, and 
Indian red, a little lighter than the finishing tone 
required, and slightly changed with some of the 
natural color of the subject in hand. This shade 
tint can afterward, when dry, be glazed down with 
the proper transparent colors to the depth of tone 
and hue required. 








as many sittings as the artist may deem it necessary 
to bestow upon his picture. The work consists in 
great part of a repetition of much that has been done 
in the last painting, with the addition that all those 
shadows hitherto left unfinished must now be glazed 
with transparent colors to their proper hue and 
strength. Scumble the distances where they may re- 
quire it either for softening any 
harshness or to bring the tint 
nearer to nature, and paint into 
this with delicate tints laid on 
very hghtly and with a sure 
touch. 

Glaze the shaded parts of foli- 
age with rich clear colors, burnt 
umber, raw sienna or Prussian 
blue and either of these as may 
be most needed. Finally glaze 
the shadows of buildings and 
roads ; then proceed to work on 
the light parts of these and of the 
foliage, with free, airy touches 
without softening, mixing the 
tints correctly upon the palette. 
Use a great variety of tints in 
this final working; they will 
give greater truth as well as 
richness and beauty to your col- 
oring. 

Do not be in too great a hurry 
to varnish. It certainly fetches 
up the color with wonderful brilliancy, but many a 
good picture has been irretrievably ruined and cracked 
beyond redemption by a too early application of it. 
Your picture should stand some months at least, a 
year would be better, before its use ; and when the 
time comes for it use pure mastic varnish. 

WALTER TOMLINSON, 


PROFESSOR WEST’S COLLECTION 
OF PRINTS. 
INTERESTING FACTS CONCERNING SOME 
NOTABLE ENGRAVINGS AND ETCHINGS. 





THERE are few private collections of 
prints in this country, or indeed in Europe, 
which surpass that of a gentleman in 
Brooklyn, N. Y., which was described 
with great accuracy not long ago in The 
Daily Union of that city. The article de- 

serves a_ better 
fate than the ob- 
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livion which be- 
falls all news- 
paper contribu- 
tions. So we re- 
produce it almost 
entire : 

“On an easel 
in a drawing- 
room in Monta- 
gue Street there 
are placed four 
engravings. - On 
one side there is 
a Seymour Ha- 
den, and below 
it Frederick Mul- 
ler’s ‘ Virgin ;' 
on the other side 








REPRODUCTION OF A SEVENTEENTH CENTURY JAPANESE PAINTING. the 


FROM A BOOK PRINTED IN 1754. 


Water, as stated in the directions for sketching, 
will be painted with the general tint of the sky ; the 
reflections being introduced at once in«various tints 
ind shades of color, but not obtrusively, or of such 
strength as upon the objects which produce the 
reflections. Have your color very transparent and 
juicy, and flowing from a full brush. 

The figures and cattle are painted in last of all, 
ising: such colors upon the draperies as will give 
point and force to the picture and complete the 
harmony. 


The third painting may in fact be subdivided into 


are two etchings, 
* Hundred 

Guilder Piece’ of 

Rembrandt, and 

beneath it the 
‘Crucifixion,’ in its second state, by the 
same master. On the walls of Professor 
C. E. West’s drawing-room hang prints, 
etchings, and water-colors innumerable. 
In one frame, as if expressive of an 
embarras de richesses, are placed Rembrandt's fa- 
mous etching of the ‘ Three Trees,’ and under it an- 
other etching of Claude Lorraine's. In another corner 
is an Albert Diirer, a copper-plate, and right under it 
is another of Rembrandt's etchings, ‘ The Burgomas- 
ter Six.’ Look along the wall, there is a pen-and-ink 
sketch of Fortuny’s, perhaps the original of his ‘ An- 
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chorite,’ and on another side hangs a water color of 
the same master, a Nubian slave, with glossy skin and 
bright-colored dress. 

‘On that easel alone are placed treasures which are 
priceless, which are so rare that they would bring to 
see them any one acquainted with prints. Let us take 
the Muller print, which is unique of its kind. This 
grand, yet tender subject of Raphael's, well-known 
trom the two beautiful heads of the cherubs below, 
has been as an engraver’s work the crucial test of 
many a one, so that copies of this picture are more or 
less common subjects. But this one? Here is its 





DRAWING BY TANKOSAI, 


FROM A JAPANESE BOOK PRINTED IN 1766, 


story: Muller had fame, and was ambitious, and a 
house in Leipsic gave him an order to produce the 
picture on steel. Long and patiently he toiled at this 
work. He seemed to have poetized the conventionali- 
ties of steel engraving, to have thrown aside by an art 
of his own all geometrical, mechanical methods. 
Lines flow gracefully, shadings are blended and soft- 
ened, and the work does not show the tool, nor recall 
the painful toil of ploughing the steel with a hard-tem- 
pered graver. But if true art has an ideal of its own, 
commerce has another. When Muller brought his 
plate with his proof to the publishers, they were 


REPRODUCTION OF A JAPANESE ENGRAVING. 


FROM A BOOK PRINTED EARLY IN THE KIGHTRENTH CENTURY. 


pleased with the print. They acknowledged that it 
was the fairest, tenderest representation of one of the 
choicest of Raphael’s conceptions, but for trade the 
steel-plate was useless. ‘We might,’ they — said, 
‘ print say fifty impressions from your plate, but after 
that it would be ruined. It is not cut deep enough for 
useful work, it will not last, and we cannot aceept it, 
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We want-to print thousands of Virgins ; we must get 
our money back. So, Muller, take your plate home 
again, and pray cut it deeper all over, for we don’t 
want to delight a few amateurs only, but have this 
Virgin sold all over the world.’ So the poor engraver 
took back his cherished plate and commenced the 
dreary task of spoiling it—driving through the deli- 
cate lines, finer than spider-threads, trying to make 
them like plough furrows, But the work nauseated 
him. Before he had finished this task of self-sacrifice 
— the coarsening, the materializing of his poetic ideal, 
he died broken-hearted. Only some few impressions 
were taken from the ‘first plate, and this one on the 
easel is the choicest of them all. There is one of 
them in Harvard, but hardly as good.. What is it 
worth? Its excellence is undisputed—but then there 
comes in the fact that it is unique almost, and the col- 
lector or the print-seller estimates value from this 
double standpoint, more espe- 
cially the latter. Perhaps $1500 
would represent its selling price. 
These elements of rarity and 
accident are often most disturb- 
ing qualities in- prints, and in- 
crease values very much. This 
recalls Horace Walpole’s story 
of the two china vases, not of 
any great merit, which were ex- 
posed for sale. They met with 
no purchasers, until there hap-e 
pened to be an earthquake, and 
one vase was cracked by the 
shock. Then the. shopkeeper 
demanded for the damaged jar 
ten times the.price he had asked , 
for the sound pair, and advertis- 
ing it ‘as the only china jar-in 
the world cracked by an earth- 
quake,’ found a foolish pur- 
chaser. 

“The ‘Hundred Guilder 
Piece’ of Rembrandt is one of 
the wonders of print-selling from 
its constantly augmenting price. 
Though its merits are conspic- 
uous, perhaps, of all the marvels 
the great Flemish master ever 
produced with'needle and mor- 
dant, his ‘Crucifixion’ is the 
most remarkable. Within the 
narrow compass of about a foot 
squareis represented that gloom 
and mystery which accompanied 
the martyrdom of Christ. It is 
difficult to explain how, with only 
black and white, such a powerful 
impression can be _ produced. 
The work is boldness _personi- 
fied, and appears to be purposely 
uncontrolled, but it is the high- 
est of art which renders this 
seeming passion subservient to 
the will of a great painter. Cer- 
tainly this etching is considered, 
and with the best of reasons, as 
one of the miracles of graphic 
art, On the back of it it has the 
seal of Cambridge University, 
A number of years ago it was of- 
fered by the University for sale, 
and Professor West became its 
purchaser. The curious matter is, how did it happen 
that Cambridge sold it? There is a law there, rigor- 
ously enforced, which reads that the college can have 
no duplicates, and this accounts for the fact that in 
Brooklyn we have this, the choicest of the Rembrandt 
engravings. As to the * Three Trees ' of Rembrandt, 
that alone was considered so fine that Esdall, the 
great English collector of prints, had his portrait 
engraved, holding this much-prized etching in his 
hand. The Claude Lorraine, a landscape, an etching 
not more than five inches by four, would be worth 
$500. 

** This collection of engravings and etchings is by no 
means restricted to the work of artists of the older 
times. How many people who have not read Hamer- 
ton are aware that Sir David Wilkie was an etcher of 
distinguished merit.. Here, in the West collection, 
are eight of Wilkie’s etchings, when it was thought 


, 


that only seven existed: Then, perhapS, - Professor 
West has one etching which is not generally known, 
and this fact alone is sufficient to break the hearts of 
all the other collectors in the world. The distinguish- 
ing excellence of Sir David is better appreciated in 
his smaller pieces than in his larger works. Some of 
the minute etchings are models of careful,.yet spirited 
work. Any lover of Wilkie remembers in one of his 
pictures that pretty scene of a girl who has her hands 
over a boy’s face, with the title, ‘Guess My Name.’ 
Professor West exhibits a charming sketch of plump, 
yet taper, womanly fingers, outstretched from two 
hands, drawn in red crayon, clasped on a lad’s puz- 
zled face, which is an original sketch of Wilkie’s, 
which he undoubtedly used for his picture. 

‘‘ As to the works of Seymour Haden, Professor 
West has the whole of them, some of them quite 
unique. The finest of this English artist’s work is 
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undoubedly his ‘Calais Pier.’ There are two prints 
of this which differ in the arrangement of the clouds, 
and Professor West'has both of them. In the ‘ Calais 
Pier,’ perhaps, the. vigor of Mr. Haden is seen at its 
best. The print is of good size, some two and a half 
feet long, and the luggers thrash through the seas, 
while the yeasty waves splash over the jetty. * The 
Breaking up of the Agamemnon,’ the print which 
brought Mr. Haden first into” distinguished prom- 
inence, Professor West has in all its various stages. 
That masterly boldness, that extreme, severe accuracy 
of handling, are conspicuous in these prints. Here, 
in this collection, is even the counterfeit Agamemnon, 
which some scurvy knave made and palmed off to the 
unwary. as a true Haden, Mr. Whistler's etchings, a 
wuole series of them, are to be found in this collec- 
tion. In the United States there is some scepticism 
as to Mr. Whistler's merits, but a single look at his 


etchings is convincing of the wonderful accuracy 
and truthfulness of this artist’s work. ‘The Lime 
Burner,’ as an etching can have no rival. In an 
opening, barely an inch square, you see away through 
a building, across a river, and can count the vessels 
beyond, and look at the tracery of the cordage. Here 
is a Hamerton, fairly good work, but all in the shade 
when compared with the efforts of the masters. 

** But a portion of all these art treasures can be 
described. In a portfolio are exhibited the finest 
works of Albert Diirer. Now, Diirer is a name 
often used in vain, and people may have become tired 
of it and be unwilling to accept it, with all the en 
comiums which have been showered on it. But look 
at these wood-engravings, these copper-plates, these 
etchings, the originals, and seeing them you are 
forced to acknowledge that but a tithe of praise has 
been accorded Diirer in proportion to what he de- 
serves. Here are ‘ The Knight, 
Death and the Devil,’ and the 
‘St. Hubert,’ or, better than all, 
the print of ‘ Fortune.’ A stout 
woman—nude, neither elegant 
nor graceful, no lithe and pliant 
jade, stands lustily poised on a 
small globe. In her hand she 
holds a bridle, with which she 
will restrain Fortune and make 
it wheel, gallop, trot, or amble, 
as she pleases. But look below 
and you wiil wonder and never 
cease wondering at the landscape 
which spreads before you. It is 
the pictorial dwelling of the Lil- 
liputians, but désigned, drawn, 
conceived with a marvellous ac- 
curacy, descriptive of a wide 
expanse of country, which is as 
truthful as if you were in a bal- 
loon: and looking at the fast di- 
minishing world below you. The 
delicacy of this contrasts with 
the strength of the woman, and 
shows how diverse were Diirer's 
powers. Here, too, is Diirer’s 
well-known ‘Little Horse’ and 
the whole series. 

** Here is acuriosity. We all 
have been taught that engraving, 
or the striking prints from metal, 
was due to the jeweller, and that 
the worker in niello first con- 
ceived the idea. In Professor 
West’s ‘collection is a piece of 
metal worked like niello, evi- 
dently an ornamentation on the 
sheath of a poniard, and along- 
side is the print from it, a tiny 
Roman procession. The single 
collection down stairs in :Pro- 
fessor West’s house would oc- 
cupy hours simply cataloguing 
such names as Callot, Van Ley- 
den, Schongauer and others. 

‘‘But there are portfolios, 
vast, expansive ones, replete 
with the rarest and choicest of 
engravings. Bartolozzi has re- 
turned to the world, and his 
stipple is now in fashion. Here 
is the whole simpering proces- 
sion of loves and nymphs, in sanguine. But then 
there are Jacquemarts, priceless of their kind. From 
etchings you go to steel engravings, mezzotints, and 
the most charming and graceful of copper plates. 
Here are Willes before letter, the very acme of 
copper engraving, with Edelincks, Nanteuils, Drevets, 
and Schmidts. What plastic material is here! What- 
ever else but copper would produce the florid wigs of 
the time of Louis the XV. and XVI., or portray the 
delicate laces of that day? One almost wishes that 
the art of copper-plate cutting were revived, for it 
allowed such ease of touch, and never was exactly 
conventional. Perhaps to-day we might find methods 
of reduplicating copper-plates or of preserving them.” 

Not a tithe of the treasures of Professor West’s no- 
ble collection of prints is mentioned in this notice. 
The prime cost is estimated at $150,000; but the col- 
lection is now much more valuable, 
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N the.** Opera Nuova’’ of Giovanni 
Antonio Tagliente, printed at 
Venice in 1530, there is describ- 
ed, among other laces, that called 
“in aere,’’ or open lace. It is 
not certain whether Tagliente in- 





stitch used in needlework, or to* 
that combination of stitches which afterward came to 
be known by the same name. The works entitled ‘* Le 
Pompe”’ of 1557, and the ‘*Glory and Honor of Cut 
and Open Laces,’’ of the year 1558, are the first which 
give examples of the true ‘ punto in aria,’’ subse- 
quently so greatly esteemed in Venice and elsewhere. 
The inventory of the furniture of Valier, Bishop of 
Cividale di Belluno, made in 1598, mentions five pieces 
of bed linen of old needleworked point and pillow 
cases of the same lace, besides ten napkins of similar 
work equally old. The *‘‘ punto in aere’’ was also 
included in the sumptuary laws of the Republic. In 
the years 1616, 1633 and 1634 the ‘‘ Provveditori alle 
Pompe’’ proscribed its use in Venice under a penalty 
of two hundred ducats for each offence. But fashion 
retained it in spite of the laws. Toward the end of 
the sixteenth century, Cesare Vecellio published his 
‘**Corona,’’ which was reprinted in the years 1600, 
1620 and 1625, and the Venetian lace-makers contin- 
ued to work these laces which, in 1694, obtained the 
praises of Zunica in his ‘‘Calamita d’ Europa.’’ He 
calls them ‘‘ beautiful laces which are made with the 
needle, and woven with such fine threads that they 
are worthy of the name of punto inaria.’"’ Thecollar 
destined for the coronation of Louis XIV., worked by 
Venetian women, who employed in making it their 
beautiful fair hair, was of ‘‘ punto in aria.’’ This lace 
remained in fashion in the eighteenth century. Even 
Joseph II. ordered, of a merchant of Venice, a com- 
plete set of it at a cost of many thousand Italian lire. 
However, at that time the Venetian ladies despised 
point-lace, preferring the laces of Flanders which, 
although very wonderful, were certainly not equal in 
renown to Venetian “* punto in aria.”’ 

The materials for making open lace are the same as 
those used for cut lace, namely, a round cushion to 
work upon, sewing needles, large-headed pins and 
thread. To prepare the work, draw on a long strip of 
paper, of the width of the work to be executed, the out- 
lines of the pattern. If, for example, you wish to work 
the design in Fig. 1, first outline the work and the 
places which are required to be in the highest relief 
with a coarse thread. Then cover the thread of the 
outline of any part of the pattern with button-hole 
stitch. The spaces within the outlines must then be 
filled in with button-hole stitch, or may be worked with 
net-work. To execute the design in Fig. 2, first 
make three or four rows of button-hole stitch. Then 
begin another row which is to be ornamented with 
small open work. Take care, at every opening you 
wish to make, to miss a stitch and to put your needle 
into the next one. Having finished this row do 
another of simple button-hole stitch, which will in- 
clude the stitches left open. Remember, while you 
are working the open stitches, to stick a pininto the 
opening, or to run in a thread, in order to keep it clear. 
Then begin again the rows of plain button-hole stitch, 
alternating them with the above mentioned open 
work. The same rules apply to the working of the de- 
signs in Figs. 3, 4, 5 and 6. In order to join the differ- 
ent parts of the pattern together, you must unite them 
by many threads, covering them with button-hole 
stitch. The small purls used in cut work may also 
be added as an ornament to this lace. 





THE trivial ‘‘ orngment’’ of the ordinary cottage 
piano with its poor fret-work of wood over silk of 
some wretched hue often throws the whole coloring of 
the room out of harmony. When this is the case, it 


tended to allude to a_ special, 


should be removed without hesitation and a rich piece 
of velvet or delicate embroidery should be substituted. 
Many suitable designs for such needlework will be 
found in back numbers of THE ART AMATEUR, 


ENGLISH EMRBROIDERIES. 





FORMERLY the chief demand for art needlework in 
Great Britain, as in other countries, was from the 
church. The late Dr. Rock wrote of ecclesiastical 
vestments in England: ‘* No kingdom in Christendom 
was better furnished with them, and their tissues were 
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of the most beautiful and costly that might anywhere 
be found ; ciclatoun, and baudekin, and every other 
cloth of gold, either plain or shot with color, samit 
and satin, velvet, as soon as it was known, silks after 
all fashions, damasked, rayed, watered, clouded, or, 
as the term then was, marbled ; cloth of Tarsus, and 
fabrics from Saracenic looms were brought from afar, 
and put to the service of the liturgy as they came to 
hand.’’ Some of the finest specimens are in the South 
Kensington Museum, including the famous Sion cope, 
which is dated about the year 1250, other copes, 
chasubles, dalmatics, maniples, and altar-cloths. 

At the Reformation, the ingenuity of, the, ladies was 
diverted into entirely new channels, and embroidery 





FIG. 2. FIG. 3. 
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FIG. 4. FIG. 5. 


was used for a very large number of varied objects. 
Although in the work ot the previous centuries there 
was necessarily a considerable variety of stitch, still 
the general design remained somewhat similar, as 
the objects to be ornamented continued the same ; 
but when the needle was free to work for secular 
objects, a considerable change in treatment became 
perceptible, and the subjects were adapted to the 
objects treated. In the reigns of Henry VIII., Mary, 
and Elizabeth, a favorite covering for books was em- 
broidered velvet, and this taste continued long after 
their reigns. A Prayer-book and Bibie recently ex- 
hibited, had red velvet covers, embroidered in gold 
and silver thread work in relief, with the royal arms, 
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rose and thistle, and C. R. (CharlesI.), The nieces of 
Nicholas Ferrar, who lived at the manor house of Lit- 
tle Gidding, Huntingdonshire, 
called by the common people 
the Protestant nunnery, were 
great proficients in the art of 
needlework, and they produced 
a large number of embroidered 
covers for books, besides many 
other beautiful objects. Some 





years ago, three fine portraits in 


FIG. 6. 


needlework, by these so-called 
nuns of Little Gidding, were ex- 
hibited in London. One of these was of the Virgin 
Mary, represented as ‘‘ Queen of Heaven,’’ in an 
oval wreath, at the angles of which were the pome- 
granates of Aragon. The second was a portrait of 
Edward VI., six inches square, and tle third a por- 
trait of Queen Elizabeth, of the same size as the 
second. In the sixteenth century, English ladies were 
famous for working carpets, which were used for 
In 1548, George Lord 
D'Arcy left to his daughter Agnes, wife of Sir 


hangings and _ table-covers. 


Thomas Fairfax, his ‘* best wrought silk carpet, bor- 
dered with crimson velvet, which she made,’’ and Sir 
William Drury, of Hawsted, County Suffolk, be- 


queathed to his wife, Elizabeth, ‘‘ one carpitt for a 


cupboard, of those which were of her own making. 


ART NEEDLEWORK FOR FURNITURE. 

ART, and especially such art as this, to fulfil its 
mission should have a thoroughly natural and home 
side. She must not always be introduced with a 
flourish of trumpets by a professor, not always sit in 
a chair of state, or be treated like a visitor, for whom 
we put on our sedate manners and ceremonious ap- 
parel ; she must be one of the ordinary household, 
consulted upon domestic matters, with her sleeves 
tucked up, busied in the kitchen, and very much at 
home in the nursery, not merely a friend of the family, 
but one of the family. This cannot be if Puritanic 
severity be at all times insisted on ; 


’ 


a thing may be 
Too great and good 
For human nature’s daily food ; 

and we no more at all times want the perfection of 
professional art than we at all times want professional 
music, professional billiards, or professional lawn 
tennis. The standard may be raised so high as to 
render endeavor hopeless, and in this way much of 
the healthy and recreative essence of art dissipated. 
Speaking on art-needlework as applied to furniture, 
Mr. G. F. Watts says, in The Nineteenth Century, 
that a few simple principles may be laid down, such 
as avoidance of all forms that will not adapt them- 
selves to undulations of surface and change of direc- 
tion of plane, also forms that suggest decay, all that 
makes an appeal to the emotional and intellectual side | 
of our impressions. 
furniture and drapery ; the graceful alone is desirable 


Such things are out of place on 


—those things which are suggestive of youth, and 
light, and enjoyment. 
that are beautiful in form and gorgeous in color, 
birds, butterflies, beetles, and the like, can be worked 
with very great perfection, and may be rendered with 
as much or as little actual truth as the occasion may 


Representations of creations 


require, to be of use in furniture decoration, or in 
dress ; and it is but reasonable to expect that such ap- 
plication of design and industry would bring about 
the abolition of the barbarous and abominable prac- 
tice of destroying myriads of exquisite birds. A 
whole creation of loveliness is in danger of being 
swept from off the face of the earth, for the object of 
sticking stuffed specimens about wearing apparel, 
where they are, notwithstanding their supreme beau- 
ty, wholly in bad taste, the extreme improbability of 
the real creature’s presence in such places making the 
effect more grotesque than charming. 
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PRACTICAL WOOD-CARVING FOR AMATEURS. 








IV. 

FTER having practised on the sur- 
face work of the designs given 
enough to obtain control of the 
tool and 
of the 





and the series of articles given in THE ART AMATEUR 
a while ago on clay modelling ought to enable the 
amateur to do this, thus making his mistakes in the 
plastic clay, where they are much more easily corrected 
than in wood. Under all these arts lies the knowl- 
edge of drawing, which is the language of all form. 


will get none of that effect of light and shade so“éssen- 
tial to good work. 

The highest portion of the overlying Yeaves and 
flowers should be left the full thickness of the wood. 
Model a leaf first, using a flat gouge, and a quicker, 
that is, a rounder, gouge, if necessary, to get the re- 

quired shape. Let the leaf 
be highest where the stem 








~ wood, the 
pupil may begin cutting in re- 
lief. Fig. 4 shows a convol- 
vulus design partly relieved, 
and Fig. 5 the same design 
fully relieved and modelled, 
and the background stamped. 
For this design, unless you 
intend to utilize your first work 
in some way which will decide 
the size of the piece, take a 
panel about six by fourteen 
inches. Sketch the design on 
the wood—a blue pencil or 
chalk crayon is best for this 
purpose. This implies that 
you can sketch, the ability to 
draw .being almost indispens- 
able in carving. Certainly it 
is indispensable to indepen- 
dence or originality of design. 
If you cannot draw, you must 
copy the design on paper, and 
transfer it to the wood by lay- 
ing a sheet of carbonized paper 
on the wood, and the design 
above it. Fasten both in place 
with thumb tacks. Trace the 
design with a pencil or some 
hard sharp-pointed instrument. 
Remove the paper, and outline 
the design on the wood, as 
shown in Fig. 4, with the 
veiner or the V tool-_the vein- 
er being preferable. Then cut 
the wood away, beginning at 
either edge of the panel and 
working with the grain. It is 
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you perceive the force of the 
old injunction not to go against 
the grain. For this cutting 
use the broadest chisel, or the broadest and flattest 
gouge, and the mallet, holding the tools in the posi- 
tion shown in Fig. 6, If you use a gouge in relief 
work, you will use the chisel in finishing the surface 
to make it perfectly flat. 

For the beginner it will probably be better to get 
the entire design re- 
lieved before begin- 
ning to model at all, 
though one who has 
worked a while will 
be apt to vary the 
monotony of the work. 
Having cut the wood 
away to a uniform 
depth of a quarter of 
an inch, put a line 
with the veiner around 
the panel, half an 
inch from the edge, 
being careful to make 
clean-cut corners. 
Then with the V tool 
put in the lines, as 
shown in the cut, that block out the modelling, as the 
veins of the leaves, and the outlines of calyx and 
corolla in the flowers. In modelling it would be well 
to have the plant to look at. Or, first draw the design, 
then model it in clay, and then carve from the clay 
model. This is the natural sequence of the two arts, 





FIG, 4, CONVOLVULUS DESIGN PARTLY RELIEVED, 


CHINESE WOOD-CARVING. 
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modelling in clay or carving in wood is only drawing 
in clay or in wood. The pupil whose hand and eye 
are trained has only to get control of the new material. 
If you do not work in clay, you will model this design 
by studying carefully the finished design in Fig. 5. 
Having made all the indicated cuts with the V tool, take 





a broad flat gouge or a chisel, and cut down the 
leaves, flowers and stems that underlie others. In 
doing this, cut down rather abruptly. Long, slanting 
cuts will make the whole work flat and expression- 
less. Especially in such light relief as a quarter of an 
inch gives, this care must be taken, otherwise you 
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FIG. 5. THE SAME IN FULL RELIEF, * 


‘“THE FEAST OF THR NELUMBUM,” 


joins it, and where the lobes 
join the main part of the 
leaf. Lower the points of the 
lobes and the end of each leaf, 
with a slanting cut, to give it 
the look of lying on the panel 
naturally, and cut lowest in 
the centre where the: veins 
meet. After modelling it will 
probably be necessary to put 
the veins of the leaf in again 
with the veiner—so much of 
the expression of the leaf de- 
pends on these lines. The cuts 
on the buds showing the spiral 
growth are also made with 
the veiner. To make a bud, 
calyx, or other part, round, 
work with the gouge, turning 
it over and working it in that 
position to get the required 
curve. The two or three low- 
est leaves in this design are 
cut away almost to the level of 
the panel. With a chisel trim 
the edges of the stems a little, 
so they will not be as square 
as when first cut, but they are 
not to be made perfectly round 
and smooth. 

Having finished the model- 
ling, you will complete your 
work by stamping the back- 
ground. Use the largest stamp 
you have—the smaller ones 
are for small spaces; set the 
stamp and strike it lightiy with 
the mallet. Keep turning the 
stamp so that its square shape 
will not show on the wood. 
The object of stamping is to 
get a fine-grained background. 
When the grain of the wood is broken, it absorbs the 
oil more readily, and makes a background darker 
than the design. This, with the different texture it 
gives the wood, throws the design in still higher 
relief. Coarse stamping is more effective than fine. 

Carved walnut is very pretty left in the natural 
color of the wood. 
But as it soils easily, 
and has an unfinish- 
ed look, work may 
be finished by giv- 
ing it a coat of boiled 
linseed oil, put on 
with a bristle brush. 
Apply only one coat ; 
make allowance for 
the fact that walnut 
grows darker with 
age, and that you will 
probably wish to oil 
it lightly from time to 
time, as it grows 
dusty. Under too 
many coats of oil the 
rich, warm tones of the wood are lost. Carved furni- 
ture can be most easily kept clean by dusting with a 
soft clothes-brush. Such work, like the washing of 
delicate china teacups, is a labor of love with the 
fortunate possessor of choice carvings. 

CALISTA HALSEY PATCHIN. 
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HINTS FOR HOME FURNISHING. 





WITH the following paragraphs we conclude our 
excerpts from Mr. Maurice B. Adams’ lecture on 
‘*Every-Day Life and Domestic Art,’’ begun in our 
last issue. Speaking of floor coverings, he says: 

The verge of the floor round the carpet may be 
treated with parquet as the best thing to do, or be 
painted with clear stain and varnished, either in some 
natural wood color or in greens or reds suitable to 
the other colorings of the room. Cork carpet, 
as it is called. also makes a very good border- 
ing for a bedroom. 

Curtains should be either of a washable 
chintz for summer use, or in a woven fabric 
of grass green or brick red. Peacock blue is 
more suited to a drawing-room. Muslin cur- 
tains in the summer, and indeed at all times, 
may be used, but in a dining-room they are 
hardly in keeping. Roller blinds, if of simple 
patterned stuff, are by no means so objection- 
able as some people think, and for utility they 
are not surpassed. The rods, either for long 
or short curtains, should be honestly shown, 
and all valances or shaped cornices in gilt 
composition carefully avoided. A stout brass 
rod, with a plain ball or terminal at either 
end to stop the rings from coming off, is all 
that is necessary. The table-covers in a room 
are of some importance, and you cannot do 
better than obtain a quiet green baize, and 
edge it either with plain binding to match, 
or with bobbin fringe. The panels of the 
doors may be filled with leather paper, if the 
doors are commonplace and mean in style, 
or conventional foliage may be stencilled on 
the panels in a darker tone of the same color 
as the door. In this latter case the assist- 
ance of an artist, if you are not one, will be 
desirable. 

Many of the suggestions which I have made in 
respect to the dining-room are equally applicable to 
the best parlor or drawing-room. This latter apart- 
ment should be bright and airy, as it is associated 
with our lighter occupations as well as the amusement 
of ourselves and friends. The walls of the drawing- 
room necessarily will be papered, and this is no hard- 
ship, for a variety of charming designs are at once at 
hand. Beyond the proportions and purposes of-a 
room, other considerations, before determining its 
key of decorations, will have to be made in respect to 
its aspect. For 
general pur- 
poses, how- 
ever, good 





grass greens 
and __ peacock 
blues, and 
ochre yellows, 
with a liberal 
use of creamy 
white, will 
best be deter- 
mined upon. 
On the walls 
are specimens 
of some cre- 
tonnes and 
chintzes, 
which, when 
lined with 
plain back- 
ings, are very 
effective for 
curtains and 
fur covering 
easy -chairs 
and couches. 
In the end, if these things will stand cleaning once or 
twice, I think such material is to be preferred to more 
heavy and costly fabrics.. Plush and velvets soon soil, 
and are even more liable to fade than a fast-colored 
chintz. Short curtains in cream-colored figured muslin 
or lace give a draped effect to bay and other windows 
in the drawing-room ; but should your room chance to 
be large and lofty in its proportions, larger curtains, 
the whole height of the windows, will be better. 

The chairs, if not old ones, or of specially good 
design, will, probably, be very shocking in taste and 





worse in construction. A very good makeshift for 
the drawing-room is obtained by using round-bot- 
tomed, rush-seated, black, cheap chairs, which are 
to be transformed by the addition of a frilled hanging 
some four inches deep, suspended from the cushion 
or squab of the chair. When this is done, the ladies’ 
aversion to rush-seated chairs in a drawing-room is at 
once modified, if not entirely overcome. Chintz will 
answer every purpose, and should agree with the 
coverings of the couch and easy-chairs, These 


| Mi 





FIG. 6. USE OF THE MALLET IN WOOD-CARVING. 


latter may be had ; ora well-made rattan chair, partly 
draped, does very well, and unquestionably is most 
comfortable. The more simple and quiet the lines 
are in the general outline of all furniture the better, 
and rounded or curved forms are preferable to squares 
and angles, while honesty of construction is of the 
first importance. These rules are worth naming 
while arranging for the drawing-room, because the 
side cabinets and what-nots generally sold for use 
here are the embodiment of frittered twiddlings and 
theatrical display. 








DESIGN FOR WOOD-CARVING., 


For the mantel-piece in the drawing-room an old 
eighteenth-century looking-glass, divided out in its 
length into bays, and surmounted by an enriched 
cornice, may be placed over the mantel-shelf, and two 
or three mirrors about the room, if judiciously ar- 
ranged, either tilted or level with the eye, will add 
very considerably to the decorative effect. Cheap 
convex mirrors, in neat black frames, can be easily 
bought, and thus every one can use them without 
much expense. Besides, one or two neat little coffee- 
tables, either old ones or eighteenth-century date, in 


hard dark mahogany, or new ones of similar character 

in design, seem to be as good as anything obtainable. 

One or two fire-screens add to the furnishing of the 

drawing-room ; and in respect to the fender some very 

artistic brass ones, curved or plain and simple in 

detail, can be obtained readily. <A folding screen is 

useful in the drawing-room, but avoid badly-made, 

cheap Japanese screens such as are now sold ; they 

are tawdry and not worth having.. A far better plan 

is to obtain a light frame of honest construction, and 

cover the upper portion, say, with needle- 

work, and the lower half with a well set out 

wood or clear-glass panel, or the whole screen 

may be covered with Japanese leather paper. 

Before leaving the parlors, some reference 

must be made to the piano. Here is an 

acknowledged difficulty, because so far ordi- 

narily-made instruments are still fitted in the 

regulation frames, and special orders are 

costly. The usual open fretwork front seems 

a legitimate mode of decoration if only treated 

simply and backed with a good colored silk ; 

but whatever you do to improve your piano’s 

appearance, do not paste common Japanese 

fans or prints upon the front of it, as I have 

seen some would-be artistic people do. [We 

can hardly agree with Mr. Adams in his tolera- 

tion of the fretwork front ; its effect is almost 
invariably poor.—Ep. A. A.] 

With regard to the bedrooms the first ob- 
servation to be made is that they should be 
healthy, light, and airy; and undoubtedly 
more attention should be devoted to their 
furnishing than has hitherto distinguished the 
modern bedroom. I see no reason why the 
air of comfort secured only by the use of a 
valance and curtains over the head of the 
bed should not be retained provided an ar- 
tistic method be taken to suspend and firmly 
secure them, Certainly the bed itself should 

be independent of the framework for the hangings, 
so that it may be drawn out from the wall. The 
framework for the hangings may be fixed against 
the wall, and thus a firm support is obtained for the 
bracket bearing the overhanging baldacchino or 
tester, which should be near the ceiling, and of sucha 
material as may be frequently washed and easily 
refixed. Do not provide anything which simply re- 
solves itself into a collector of dust, and for this 
same reason wide flat-topped furniture in a bedroom 
should not be used. Cupboards and hanging-presses 
should run up 
to the ceiling, 
and in these 
days, when 
ladies’ ward- 
robes are 
more numer- 
ous than ever, 
plenty of space 
of this char- 
acter is a 
great desider- 
atum, The 
wash - stand, 
dressing - ta- 
ble, and 
chairs must 
be simple and 
strong, with 
good brush 
space under 
them, so that 
the floor may 
be frequently 
cleansed and 
dusted, and 
the wardrobe 


itself should for the same purpose stand upon short 


legs. For the hangings of a bedroom and cover- 
lets of the bed, most ladies will agree that a good 
washing material should be used, and now that so 
many fast-colored chintzes and cretonnes are to be 
had of suitable colorings and design, there is no 
reason why cold and cheerless dimity should ever- 
lastingly be perpetuated. Use white by all means, 
if you have colors elsewhere, but let your white 
be mellow, and not of the washing-blue character 
which is so common and so objectionable, 
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EXAMPLES OF OLD ILLUMINATION. 





UCH full instructions in the art of illu- 
mination were published in this mag- 
azine for June, July, August and Sep- 
tember, 1882, that little remains to be 
told on the subject. In presenting, 
however, the few additional examples 
of the work of old masters of the 
art, given on this and the oppo- 
site page, there is still something in- 
teresting to say. The initial with 
which this article is begun is found 
in a manuscript volume in the British 
Museum, described by a monk of 
St. Augustine’s in the reign of Henry 
V., as one of those sent over by Pope 
Gregory to St. Austin in the sixth 
century. The monk seems, however, 
to have been mistaken as to its age, 
for it is evidently Hiberno-Saxon of a 
century later, 

The next later in age of our exam- 
ples is the border illumination on the 
opposite page, which is found in an 
English Psalter, now in the British 
Museum. ‘‘At the top of the line 
is a monster, composed of a winged 
angel in a robe of rich green, and 

terminating in a boar’s hind quarters, colored scarlet. The angel blows a 

golden trumpet, bearing a blue banner, on which is painted a silver lion. At 

the extremity of a leaf growing from a knot in the middle of the border stem, a 

peacock is painted in all the gorgeousness of its deep-blue body and iris tail. A 

cock and a pea-hen, in fighting attitudes, are painted on the branching extremi- 

ties." The beautiful volume from which it is taken was begun as a marriage 
present from Edward I. and his wife Eleanor to their third son Alphonso, who 
was betrothed to a daughter of Florent, Count of Holland, a marriage contract 
having been sealed at the Hague in August, 1284. Only the first eight leaves of 
this Psalter had been finished when the prince died. Inferior workmanship 
marks its completion, The book became the property of Elizabeth, sister of 

Alphonso. This lady married, first, John, Count of Holland, the brother of the 

latter's intended bride, and afterward Humphrey de Bohun, Earl of Hereford. 

Probably no finer examples of French illumination during the fifteenth century 
are to be found than those in the ‘‘ Offices of the Virgin’? (owned by Mr. Edwin 
H. Laurence, of Hampstead, England, formerly the property of the Jate Duke of 
Sussex). This superb volume contains two hundred and nineteen leaves, nine 
inches high by six and a half wide. Pettigrew in his catalogue of the duke’s 
library, published in 1827, says: ‘* This book of offices is the most exquisite of 
all the illuminated works I have ever seen ; each page is alike splendid ; the 
borders superb in their ornament of most elaborate execution, and the paintings 
of the most beautiful description. The Ms. commences with a calendar for the 
ecclesiastical year of twenty-four pages. To each month the sign of the Zodiac, 
and some subject illustrative of the season, painted in gold and colors, are at- 
tached ; the former at the side, and the latter at the bottom of the page. Some 
of these are exquisitely beautiful, not only from the brilliancy of the colors, but 
the correctness of the drawing and the interest of the subject ; thus we have 
feasting, hawking, hay-making, reaping, threshing, wine-pressing, sowing, boar- 
hunting, etc. After the calendar are four portions of the Evangelists, followed 
by two prayers addressed to the Virgin. To each of the readings of the Gospels 
is affixed an illuminated miniature of the Evangelist engaged in writing his 
Gospel. ' 

‘* The first service in this MS. is the office of the Virgin: to the matins there is 
an illumination of the Annunciation ; to the lauds, the Salutation ; to the prime, 
the Nativity ; to the tierce, the Nativity of Christ made known to the shepherds ; 
to the sext, the adoration of the Magi ; to the nones, the Presentation in the Tem- 
ple; to the vespers, the flight of Joseph, Mary, and the infant Saviour into 
Egypt; and to the completorium, or compline, the Virgia Mary, attended by 
angels, kneeling before the Deity, and receiving a crown of glory. 

** The next portion of the Ms. consists of the seven penitential Psalms, and the 
litany of the saints, to which part there is an illumination of King David wor- 
shipping the Deity, who is figured in the heavens, surrounded by glory, and at- 
tended by angels. 

** The next part of the MS. is the office of the Holy Cross. An illumination of 
the Crucifixion is attached to this portion, which is succeeded by the office of the 
Holy Spirit ; to which an illumination representing the descent of the Holy Ghost 
is affixed. This is followed by the office for the dead, to which a singular and 
highly-finished illumination is attached. This is followed by one in which the 
whole service of the burial is fully and ably represented. 

** The next division of the MS. consists of the fifteen joys of our Lady. A beauti- 
ful illumination of the Virgin and Child attended by angels, is attached to this 
service, which isin French. This service is succeeded by that of the five wounds 
of Christ, which is in the same language. 

‘The last part is the service of the Holy Trinity. An illumination of the 
Trinity is prefixed to this portion, throughout which the saints, with their appro- 
priate emblems, are painted in the margin. 

“* Every capital in this MS, is splendidly illuminated in gold and colors. The 
MS. is written in a large Gothic character, and each page is furnished with 
borders three inches in breadth, of leaves executed in gold. To the pages just 
enumerated, on which there are paintings, there is, in addition to the grand 
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border, an inner one in colors formed of flowers, fruit, leaves, birds, angels, etc. 
Where the MS. does not extend to the extreme of the line, the space is filled up 
with an illumination in gold and colors ; so minute has the attention of the illu- 
minator been to adorn and beautify this exquisite MS.”’ 


In our issue of last September we gave a specimen illustration of a very beau- | 


tiful copy of ‘‘ Hours of the Virgin,’’ in the British Museum, once owned by 
Queen Isabella of Castile. The second illustration from the same work, shown 
on the next page, is an example of the character of the borders—they are in blue 
and gold—by which the text is surrounded and divided into columns throughout. 

The engraving on this page, containing a picture of the Annunciation, is taken 
from a copy of the ‘‘ Offices of the Virgin,’’ also in the British Museum and 
admirably preserved. It is an example of French art of the beginning of the 
sixteenth century, commencing, as usual, with a calendar, each page of which 
has on its upper margin one of the signs of the Zodiac, and on the outer and 
lower ones pictures showing the occupations of the months. It contains thirty- 
nine miniature paintings surrounded by borders, each of which is different in 
design and treatment. 





LESSONS IN MURAL DECORATION. 
Ill. 

IN beginning any large decorative work, the first thing to be seen to is, of 
course, the architect's design. This will ordinarily consist of a sketch of the 
general effect drawn to a certain scale, and full size details of the various por- 
tions composing the whole—all more or less colored. Should the amateur prefer 
making his own design, he will proceed in a similar way, taking particular care 
to secure accurate figured dimensions and sections of the mouldings. Where it 
is wished to employ some pattern which differs in size from the space it is to 
occupy, recourse must be had to a method called ‘* squaring,” if the amateur 
be not possessed of sufficient powers of draughtsmanship to effect it otherwise. 
The modus operandi is very simple. On the pattern to be copied strike perpen- 
dicular and horizontal lines through the centre. Enclose the pattern in an exact 
square, and subdivide it into smaller squares, as many as may be convenient, 
working from your central lines. Then lightly number each square I, 2, 3, etc. 
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ILLUMINATED PAGE FROM ‘‘ OFFICES OF THE VIRGIN,”’ IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


FRENCH WORK OF THE BEGINNING OF THE SIXTEENTH CENTURY. 


Treat the space which you desire your pattern to occupy in a similar manner, 
drawing your squares larger or smaller as necessary, but retaining the same 
number as in your copy. Then beginning from the top, draw square by square 
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proportion of your squares. 


with a bold free hand, to remove the ‘‘patchy’’ and stiff 
appearance it otherwise might present. 

In making fu'l size details from the sketch, it is, of course, 
only necessary to draw portions sufficiently large to work 


from. 


Thus in a running border, one pattern and a half or 
two patterns are enough to repeat from. 


In a large diaper 


or powdering, one pattern complete with the guide lines and 


central points of its repetition will suffice. 


It is impossible 


to be too careful in setting out diapers and patterns which 


repeat 


; an error of the eighth of an inch, insignificant as it 


appears at first, will by repetition put a whole wall out of 


drawing and entirely spoil the work. 
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close together. 


BORDER ILLUMINATION IN A ROYAL ENGLISH PSALTER. 


ABOUT A.D. 1284. 


The mode of setting 
out a diaper or pattern, which 
is to cover a large wall space, 
is as follows: Commencing 
at the top, measure the space 
accurately in a horizontal di- 
rection with a rule, and thus 
determine the centre which 
you mark with a spot. Pro- 
cure a piece of fine twine, 
long enough to reach the bot- 
tom, and having tied a plumb 
or heavy leaden weight flat 
on one side to the end, rub it 
all along with some finely 
powdered charcoal—if the 
ground be dark, chalk—and 
hold it firmly to the central 
spot. Let the weight swing, 
until it finally settles down 
and draws the twine perpen- 
dicularly. Some one then 
must hoid it carefully in that 
position, and having drawn it 
**taut,’’ give it a gentle snap, 
upon which it will leave a 
perpendicular mark upon the 
wall. To get a line at right 
angles to this, divide your 
perpendicular and ascertain 
its centre. Then place one 
leg of the compasses on this 
central spot, and mark two 
points upon the perpendicu- 
lar. From each point, upper 
and lower successively, de- 
scribe a parabola with the 
compasses so as to cut each 
other. A line drawn through 
the centre, and the points of 
intersection will be horizon- 
tal, and at right angles to 
your perpendicular. Having 
secured these two important 
lines, you should next mark 
off with the compasses the 


distance trom centre tocentre of your repeating 
diaper, and proceed to divide the wall into 
squares with your chalk or charcoal lines, each 
point of intersection representing the centre of 


a pattern. 


It should be borne in mind that every pattern 
must be started in theory from its centre, so as 
to insure uniformity of extension. 
be painted 
are usually transfer-° 
red to the wall by the 
processes of pouncing 
or tracing. 
mer is effected thus : 
The pattern is careful- 
ly drawn upon paper, 
not too thick, which 
should then be placed 
on a soft deal board 
or table covered with 
a piece of carpet. The 
outlines of the pattern 
must next be pricked 
through with a fine 
pointed needle, keep- 


ing 


Certain guide marks should be made at the edges of the pounce 
to secure its being placed in the proper position, and then being held firmly 
against the wall where the pattern is to go, chalk for a dark ground, and char- 
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what you see in the corresponding squares of your copy, and you will find no 
difficulty in obtaining an exact facsimile, larger or smaller according to the 
The work shouid finally be touched and outlined 


Patterns to 
by hand 


The for- 


holes very 
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coal or Indian red for a light, should be dusted through it in a little muslin bag, 
thus leaving an exact transcript of the pattern. 
Before using the pounce, it is as well to pass it before the flame of a candle 
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ILLUMINATED PAGE FROM ‘‘ HOURS OF THE VIRGIN,”’ IN THE BRITISH MUSEUM. 


ONCE OWNED BY QUEEN ISABELLA OF CASTILE. 


ABOUT A.D. 


or gas-burner, as otherwise the holes are apt to get choked up. 
is simply necessary to rub the back of the pattern with any powder color, as 
Indian red, and apply it to the wall, tracing over the outlines with a style or 
hard-pointed pencil, and so leaving an impression on the wall. 


1490. 


In tracing, it 


A very effica- 


cious method of transferring on a smooth white surface, as paper, card, wood, 


several times. 


stencilling is employed. 


for this purpose. 


so as to make it short and stiff. 


painted in and rough edges corrected. 


drawing straight lines. 


there will be a separate stencil for each. 
lines and marks that they may respectively tally and fit correctly. 

Two points, simple in themselves, require special care, the execution of the 
black or other line which generally edges and completes a pattern, and the 
Both should be done with a long hair sable pencil 
springing and elastic, and well filled with color. This will at first be troublesome 


dabbed upon the palette to remove superfluous paint. 
be frequently cleaned with a soft cloth and a little turpentine, and the ties finally 


is to make a careful tracing of the pattern with a BB pencil on oiled paper, and 
then having reversed it in its position, to rub it with the back of a knife or a 
paper-cutter, which leaves an impression in black lead, and may be repeated 


Where it is not wished to paint the patterns in by hand, the process called 
The pattern is carefully traced or drawn upon a piece 
of cartridge paper, which has been painted over with knotting varnish on one 
side to make it stiff; a special quality of tinfoil also is sold very well adapted 
The pattern to be painted must then be cut out with a sharp 
penknife, the pattern being laid on a thick sheet of glass for this purpose, and 
sufficient little ties being left to hold it all together. 
in its proper position on the wall or elsewhere, and the design brushed through 
with either a proper stencil brush ur a hog’s-hair tool tied round with thread, 
The color should be mixed very stiff so as 


The stencil plate is held up 


not to run, and should be put on with a very dry brush which has first been 


The stencil plate should 


Of course in a pattern of many colors 
Each plate should have its guiding 
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to use, but after a little while the hand grows accus- 
tomed to it. Curves must be worked with a bold and 
free hand, while straight lines of any length are best 
ruled with a straight edge, using the sable brush like 
a drawing pen or cedar pencil. ; 

It will be found in practice that all decorative work 
may be resolved into stencflling, painting and gilding. 
The manner of setting out, of course, is the same in 
every case, however varied the patterns or designs 
may be. The same rules are applicable to every por- 
tion of a building to which decorative painting has ta 
be applied ; roof, walls, mouldings, carving, and in 
every case the amateur will proceed alike. First pre- 
paring his ground, whether wood, stone or plaster, in 
tempera or oil as he prefers ; then commencing from 
the roof and working downward, setting out his gen- 
eral design, and either stencilling or hand painting 
the details as time and inclination direct, leaving the 
gilding of each portion as the last operation. 

T. GOODWIN. 


SUGGESTIONS 
FOR BED- 
ROOMS. 





BEDROOMS, if 
it were not for 
the expense at- 
tending it, it 
would. be well to 


paint through- 
out. It often hap- 
pens, especially 


if there is much 
outside wall, that 
they get very 
damp, on ac- 
count of there 
being fires in 
them so seldom. 
This is injurious 
to health in vari- 
ouS ways; the 
paper being 
damp will collect 
the dust, and 
with it germs 
which may sow 
disease hereaft- 
er; it also holds 
the tainted air of 
the room. The 
paper decays and 
the paste with 
which it was put 
on, and produces 
a very disagree- 
able, musty 
smell, and this is 
aggravated if 
there happens to 
be, as there very 
often are, 
through the lazi- 
ness of the paper- 
hanger, two or 
three papers on 
the wall. 

The floors, in 
any case, should be stained and varnished, or painted 
and varnished, all over, so that only small pieces of 
carpet or rugs will be necessary ; these, at any time, 
can be taken up and shaken, and the weekly or fort- 
nightly washing and scrubbing will be avoided ; this, 
again, is another source of infection, for the floor 
boards when damp, or even when dry, if unpainted, 
are capable of absorbing germs and other nasty things 
which the doctors will tell you of. 

The next best thing to painting the walls is to choose 
a paper with a smooth glossy surface, of no particular 
pattern, so that the occupier of the room may not fret 
himself by counting the squares or bunches of flow- 
ers, or whatever they may be, instead of going to 
sleep. It will also be best to have a deep frieze, paint- 
ed in distemper, with stencilled panels at intervals, 
but not so close as to suggest counting. 

Instead of papering the lower portion of the room, it 
might be laid with Manilla or Indian matting, fixed 
top and bottom with a mould screwed to the wall so 


SIDEBOARD. 


as to be easily removed for the purpose of cleaning 
behind it. 

Everything should be very light and cheerful in a 
bedroom, and all painting should be in soft, delicate 
tints, and nothing harsh or striking should be per- 
mitted. 

A strict sense of utility and fitness of purpose should 
guide us in designing all decoration, and in choosing 
wall papers and furniture for bedrooms. We should 
adhere to no style, or set of ideas simply because they 
happen to be the fashion of the day, but should set 
our faces against all shams, peculiarities, and conceits 
of every description. 


GLIMPSES OF QUEEN ANNE DECORATION, 





THOSE quaint chroniclers of their time, Pepys 
and Evelyn, give an insight as to how rooms were 
decorated about the time the furniture now called 




























At home, he is always “‘ setting some things in order 
in my dining-room ;"" abroad, he is observing the new 
fashions as they come over from France, Holland, and 
Japan. As a rule he is quite satisfied with his own 
arrangements. We hear of his going ‘‘ to a place to 
look over some fine counterfeit damasks to hang my 
Mr. Pierce, the purser, brings him 
‘*a brave Turkey carpet.’’ He burns his new table- 
cloth ‘‘ with one of my trencher salts.’’ Then, ‘‘ my 
wife is upon hanging the long chamber where the girl 
lies with the sad stuff that was in the best chamber, in 
order to the hanging that with tapestry.” 

Evelyn speaks of the importation of Japanese curi- 
osities, fans, pictures, and cabinets. Also, of a kind 
of paper, yellow, ‘‘ exceedingly glorious and pretty to 
look at.’’ He tells us of Lady Mordaunt at Ashstead, 
that she had a room hung with pintado, ‘‘ full of 
figures great and small, prettily representing sundry 
trades and occupations of the Indians, with their 
Iie also mentions in the house at Cashio- 
bury “‘ divers fair 
and good rooms 
and excellent 
carving by Gib- 
bon, especially 
the chimney- 
piece of the libra- 
ry,’’ also ‘‘one 
room parquetted 
with yew, which 
I liked well.’’ He 
tells of Persian 
carpets, of Mr. 
Bohun at Lee, 
who had Japan 
instead 


wife’s closet.’’ 


habits.”’ 


screens 
of wainscot, and 
of a ‘‘ new fabric 
of French tapes- 
try, for design, 
tenderness of 
work, and _in- 
comparable im- 
itation of the best 
paintings, he- 
yond anything | 
ever beheld.”’ 


M. GoDON, 
who has written 
a small book on 














‘“*Queen Anne”’ began to come into fashion. Pepys, 
for example, tells us, ‘‘ I rose in good temper, finding 
a good chimney-piece made in my upper dining-room 
chamber, and the dining-room wainscot in a good 
forwardness.’’ The fireplace was adorned with Dutch 
tiles, then a new fashion, which he complains a friend 
imitated without asking permission. The ceilings 
were white, as we gather from his account of the 
damage done by a sudden rain while the house was 
being altered. He seems to have been much pleased 
with the beginnings of his picture gallery ; he says, 
** After dinner to hang up my five pictures in my 
dining-room, which makes it look very pretty.’’ Near 
the commencement of the diary, when Pepys was but 
seven-and-twenty, and not long married, we read, 
“‘ dined at home in the garret, where my wife dressed 
the remains of a turkey, and in the doing of it she 
burned her hand.’’ From this time until the close of 


the diary there are constant references to the fittings 
of his own house and the houses at which he visited. 
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try and its Appli- 
cation to Interior 
Decoration” 
(which has _ been 
translated _ into 
English by B. 
Bucknall), does 
not seem to be 
aware that paint- 
ed tapestries as 
substitutes —_ for 
woven are not a 
novelty of this 
age. A writer 
in The (London) 
Academy calls 
attention to the fact that old examples of such work 
are ‘‘not unknown in country-houses in England, 
e.g., at Wentworth Castle and Gisburne Park, and 
date mostly from the middle to the end of the six- 
teenth century, while some are of later origin, and 
specimens occur until about 1650. The most re- 
markable specimens are in France ; the most impor- 
tant of all are in the Hétel Dieu at Rheims, where M. 
Vitet noticed them. He supposed them to be intend- 
ed to be copied by weavers of tapestry, a theory it is 
difficult to accept because they are unfit for that pur- 
pose—at any rate they are less serviceable than ordi- 
nary ‘cartoons.’ Again,’’ says The Academy, ‘‘ we 
must demur to the opinion of M. Vitet that the re- 
mains at Rheims were painted about the middle of 
the fifteenth century. This date is at least fifty years 
too early. Pictures of this order were produced in 
imitation of woven tapestries, but, being painted on 
coarse canvas in distemper colors, they must have 
been far less effective and beautiful than woven ones.” 























































** Painted Tapes: 
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IN the case of work wrought 
in iron, as with many other 
manufactures, it has happened 
that the desire to produce much 
and cheaply has brought into 
common use mechanical pro- 
cesses, such as that of casting, 
in preference to the direct hand- 
work of former times. The ex- 
pression of individual human 
skill and ingenuity has given 
place to a weak and stereotyped 
execution, without variety or. 
character, in the same measure 
as the mould and the chasing 
tool have supplanted the hammer and anvil. In the 
Middle Ages, the very poverty of material resources 
obtainable forced the artisans of the time to develop 
their intelligence and put it to use. Their work was 
something more than merely delivering to a machine 
a bit of iron to have it without more ado converted 
into the article needed. The mind and the art of a 
human being were indispensable, and, even if other 
inducements were wanting, the natural bent of the 
human intellect toward perfection generally led to 
improvement, and always to giving to each sample of 
work a special character. In the matter of iron-work 





LOUIS XVI. KEY- 
HOLE PLATE, 


- these artistic considerations, of equal weight in all the 


minor arts, have been so reinforced by practical con- 
siderations of strength and durability, that even our 
terribly practical age has returned to the use of forged 
instead of cast iron, except in constructions which 
have to bear mere dead weight or pressure, and not 
any force of torsion. 

When many castings are taken from the same mould, 
and not afterward retouched by hand, monotonous- 
ness is of course inevitable. At the same time cast- 
iron is both rude and formless when compared with 
castings in other metals, and much more when com- 
pared with hammered work. 
This ugliness of cast-iron-work 
has led architects of our times 
to hide it with as much care as 
the builders of former periods 
took to display it. But happily, 
of late, matters have taken a 
turn toward the production of 
good work that cannot and 
should not be hidden—work 
that not only fulfils its purpose, 
but is pleasant to look upon, 
and an ornament to that on 
which it is applied. 

Of all the many uses. ot 
wrought iron the furnishing of 
a door is perhaps the most im- 
portant. In Gothic times the 
work of the locksmith was 
almost one of the fine arts. 
His hinges, his locks and 
knockers, his keys and handles, 
were often remarkable for 
beauty. To show the way to 
those who would now produce 
similar work, there is nothing 
better for us to do than to con- 
nect our remarks with certain 
of these antique examples. 

All of these that we shall 
refer to are not equally worthy 
of commendation. The iron- 





able excess of curvilinear ornament, to say nothing 
of the introduction of the intermediate ‘‘ false hinges,’’ 





CHURCH ‘DOOR AT. ORCIVAL, FRANCE. 


not attached to the wall. The great number of 
branches, tendrils and leaflets, is, in itself, a merit, 





STAIRCASE BALUSTRADE OF THE LOUIS XIV. STYLE. 


ornament evenly over a great part of its surface. But 
the excessive use of curves gives an appearance of 
suppleness, which is the 
reverse of what the work 
should have. The church 
door from Orcival is in 
this respect a much better 
example. The apportion- 
ment of upright and:hori- 
zontal lines, of straight 
and curved, is here cal- 
culated to give a look of 
great strength combined 
with comparative light- 
ness, which is almost a 
beauty in itself. Such 
work hardly needs the 
purely ornamental 
branches, which _ the 
more ambitious artists 
in this line have so much 
rejoiced in, and of which 
the hinge by Gerente, on the next page, is an example. 

Of the lighter pieces of locksmiths’ work, keys have 
always been the most curiously ornamented. During 
the Renaissance it was the fashion to change the 
handle of the key into a little temple with columns and 
entablature complete. Simpler and of better taste are 
the keys of the time of Louis XVI. _ Rings, symmet- 
tical or eccentric, flower buds, strings of pearls and 
shells were motives then much in use, asin the ex- 
ample shown herewith. The key-hole plates of the 
same periods corresponded with the keys in design. 
The first illustration shows an attractive one of the 
style of Louis XVI. Both the key and the key-hole 
plate here given are proper rather to some article of 
furniture, as a bureau or a desk, than to the door of a 
house. We wish to return to the latter fora moment, in 
order to express a regret that the mode of announce- 
ment by the knocker should have given way complete 
ly to the use of the door-bell. The sound of a bell is 
of course more pleasant than 
that of the knocker, but one of 
the glories of the house front 
has departed with the banish 
ment of the latter. For garden 
gates and other places of en 
trance, where bells would be 
inconvenient, a simple knock- 
er, like the one illustrated, 
would be the best thing to use. 

Grilles, or railings of smal! 
size, are now, once more, often 
made of wrought iron. An at- 
tractive example of. such work 
is seen in the Louis XIV. balus- 
trade, illustrated herewith. 
Those who have occasion for 
iron-work of any kind woul! 
do well to bear in mind that 
the tenacity of cast iron is on!) 
about one fourth of that of 
wrought iron. It is only in the 
case of a crushing weight be- 
ing superimposed that. cast 
iron, especially if chilled, is of 
superior strength. The palin 
of beauty must always rema'n 
with the hand-wrought mate 
rial, 

In the foregoing remarks, 
we have generally reflected tlic 
views of Charles Blanc, tie 





ORNAMENTAL LOUIS XVI. 
KEY HANDLE, 


work, for instance, of a door in the Cathedral of Notre as they serve to bind the hinges more firmly to great French writer, as to propriety of ornament ') 
Dame, illustrated on the opposite page, shows a blam- the door, at the same time that they distribute their iron-work, and our illustrations are taken from !'s 
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**Grammaire des Arts Decoratifs.’" That these views 
are not always those of other critics, perhaps no less 
entitled to respect, may be seen from the unqualified 
admiration by such an art authority as P. G. Hamer- 
ton,* of ‘* the magnificent original iron-work of the 
thirteenth century’’ to be 
seen on the very Porte Ste. 
Anne in the Notre Dame 
Cathedral, which 
singles out for adverse crit- 
icism. But this is a case 
probably in which the right 
of individual 


Blanc 


preference 
may be allowed, as no im- 
portant principle is abso- 
lutely violated, but in its 
application there is simply 
a difference of opinion as 
to degree. 

The opinions of Dr. 
Dresser on matters per- 
taining to design are al- 
ways valuable, and we can 





OLD FRENCH KNOCKER 


hardly do better than con- 
AT MOISSAC. 


clude these remarks on or- 
namental iron work by 
quoting + the following paragraphs from what he has 
written on the subject : 


‘* Casting is the least artistic mode of treating iron ; 
but if iron is to be cast, the patterns formed should be 
so fully adapted to this method of manufacture that 
the mode of working may be readily apparent. It is 
foolish to seek to make cast-iron appear as wrought- 
iron; cast-iron should appear as cast-iron, and 
wrought-iron as wrought-iron. Cast-iron is brittle, and 
must not be relied upon as of great strength ; while 
wrought-ironis tough, and will bend under great press- 
ure rather than break. Wrought-iron can be readily 
bent into scrolls, or the end of a rod of metal can be 
hammered flat and shaped into the form of a leaf, and 
parts can be either welded together or fastened by 
small collars, pins, or screws. 

*‘In iron-work the manifestation of a true construc- 
tive principle is beyond all things desirable. Iron, 
being a strong material, should not be formed into 
heavy masses unless immense weight has to be sus- 
tained, or very great strength is required, If we form 
lamps, candelabra, and such works of iron, it is 
obvious that the portions of metal employed in their 
construction may be thin, as the material is of great 
strength. Were we to form such works of wood, then 
a great increased thickness of material would be neces- 
sary, in order that the same strength be secured, as 
wood is not nearly so strong as iron,"’ 

These remarks, Dr, Dresser says, have special ref- 
erence to wrought-iron, as cast-iron cannot so fully be 
said to have a constructive character, He advises the 
study of the shapes jnto which simple bars of iron can 
be beaten, both mentally and by observing well-formed 
works. 

It is pointed out how and other 
metals may be associated with iron in the formation 
of any works, If well managed, brass and other 
bright metals may act as gems—that is, they may give 
bright spots ; but where the bright metals are used 
with this view, care must be exercised in order that the 
bright spots be formed by beautiful parts, and that 
their distribution be just, for that which is bright will 
attract first attention,”’ 

Gas-branches are so often wrongly constructed 
that the writer’s remarks on this matter should be 
carefully considered: ‘‘ A gas-branch is a duct 
through which gas is to be conveyed. It must be 
strong if it is to be exposed to pressure, or if it runs 
the chance of coming in collision with the person, as 
do standard lights in public buildings, The main 
part of a gas-branch is the tube or pipe which is to 
convey the gas, but this may be supported in many 
ways, as by buttress-like brackets ; and if there are 
branch tubes for several lights, these may well be con- 
nected with the central tube, not only by their own at- 
tachment, but by brackets of some sort, or with one 
another by some connecting parts. Whether the gas- 
branch be pendent or standard, this mode of strength- 
ening the tube work should be employed, for the tubes 


‘ brass, copper, 


* See his ‘“* Paris,” page 70, in The Portfolio, April, 1883. New York: 
J. W. Bouton. 
t Principles of Decorative Design. 


By Christopher Dresser. New 
York : Cassell, Petter, Galpin & Co. 
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themselves are but slightly held together, and by press- 
ure being brought to bear upon them, a dangerous 
and expensive escape of gas may result.”’ 

As to coloring of iron, Dr. Dresser approves of the 
theory of Mr. Skidmore, of Coventry, without attempt- 
ing to limit the colorist to any theory whereby his 
ideas might be restricted. This theory is that metals 
are best colored by the tints of their oxides. When a 
metal, especially brass, is seen in a furnace in a 
molten condition, the flames, where the oxygen of the 
atmosphere is uniting with the vapor of the metal, 
present the most resplendent tints. The same thing 
in a lesser degree occurs in the case of iron, but here 
the colors are less brilliant, and are more tertiary in 
character. Mr. Skidmore applies to a metal the colors 
seen in the flames of the furnace where it melts. 


THE PROCESS OF CA S7 


NG IN BRONZE. 





THE process of bronze casting is exceedingly com- 
plicated and difficult. 
moulds, 


Sand is the material used for 
Statues are usually cast in separate parts, 
but a brief description of the way of securing a bronze 
cast of the bust will indicate the method of the work. 
Taking.sand, moistened often with lager beer, which 
renders it more sticky, the workmen put it upon the 
bust until a cake of wet sand is in place, covering 
perhaps the chest. This dries in position, and then 
another piece is plastered on, enveloping the tront of 
the neck, and so on until the whole of the bust is en- 
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IRON WORK OF THE ST. ANNE DOOR, NOTRE DAME 
CATHEDRAL. 


cased in pieces made of this wet sand, which dries 
and hardens in place. Over this first layer made up 
of several pieces is put an outer shell of sand. The 


whole mass is then put into a box open on two sides 
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and secured from rolling about by long nails. Here 
it remains and dries for a time. Very carefully the 
outer shell and the inner layer are chiselled away 
trom the bust in halves, the interior of which, when 
fitted togeth- 
er, gives, of 
course, an 
impression 
of the bust. 
The hollow 
mould form- 
ed by bind- 
ing together 
these halves 
is filled with 
fine porous 
sand, moist- 
ened and pre- 
vented from 
adhering to 
the sides of 
the mould by 





the use of 
unguents. 
This _ hard- 


MODERN ORNAMENTAL HINGE, 
DESIGNED BY GERENTE, 


ens, then the 
halves of the 
mould are removed, and a cast is obtained of the 
bust in sand. 

But the most difficult part of the work is to follow. 
If the bronze casting is to be a quarter of an inch in 
thickness, a quarter of an inch is carefully filed away 
from the whole surface of this sand bust that there 
may be just that space between the bust and the sides 
of the mould when the melted bronze is poured in. 
Moreover, the sides of the mould must be kept at the 
same distance from the bust throughout to avoid 
touching at any point. The inner layer of the mould 
is in several pieces. Into these pieces short nails are 
carefully inserted, so that one end is buried in the 
inner surface of the mould while the other will pierce 
All over the 
mould these nails are inserted of 
exactly the proper length, so that when the halves of 
the mould are fitted together over the sand busi a 


the sand bust and serve as a support. 
interior of the 


space will be left between the mould and the bust of 
a quarter of an inch. When the bronze is poured in, 
these nails are melted and disappear. 

In the last process, that of making the bronze cast, 
two precautions must be observed—one, t at the air 
and the other, that the melted 
bronze may reach the different parts of the mould as 


nearly as possi le at the same instant, 


may escape freely ; 


Unless this is 
done the bronze hardens and the cast is imperfect, 
To secure the general and simultaneous introduction 
of the bronze, little canals are made in the sand, so 
that the bronze running down them strikes half a 
dozen parts of the bust at the same instant. 
ings, or 


Open- 
** gates,’’ as they are technically called, are 
made ior the escape of the air, After allowing the 
bronze time to cool and harden, the mould is knocked 
away and the bronze bust, which incloses of course 
the sand bust, is subjected to a keen examination, in 
order to detect flaws or defects. The whole process 
Two weeks are re- 
quired often to cast in bronze a single bust. The 
mechanical ingenuity, time, skill, and painstaking 
required, in addition to the skill of the sculptor, go to 
account for the expensiveness of works of art in 


marble and bronze. 


is necessarily exceedingly slow. 


IN his ‘* Every-day Art,’’ Lewis F. Day says truly : 
** We could do with much less of substance in modern 
jewelry and much more of art. In objects of pure 
luxury like this, we might well afford to spend more 
money on the craftsmanship than on the mere mate- 
rial on which that is expended. It would be a safe 
rule to follow, never to let the value of the material ex- 
ceed the value of the art in jewelry ; but that would 
never find favor with the power that is. Such gems 
would be worth keeping. They would even increase 
instead of losing in value. Their price would depend 
on merit, in 
fact, and not on any notion of novelty. And that 
would never do. If we fully realized what fashion was, 


and who set it, and for what objects, we should surely 


on exquisite design and workmanship ; 


be ashamed of following it. Until we are, there is 
little hope of radical improvement in ornamental de- 


sign.’’ We almost despair of such reform, 






















































¥ XVII.—LETTERING. 

ETTERING, either in monograms 
or in mottoes, expressive of some 
appropriate sentiment, can be 
made to play an important part 
in the decoration of porcelain. 
Mottoes or inscriptions 
appear upon much of the 
old pottery as well as 
upon some of more recent 
The Chinese and 
place _inscrip- 






date. 
Japanese 
tions on their ware, explanatory of the pictures por- 
trayed upon it. The old Italian majolica was made 
the means of much pretty love-making, and we know 
from the inscription on the scroll surrounding her 
head that some lady, who seems to us of most uncom- 
mon ugliness, was ‘‘ bella’’ to her lover. Later, the 
English potters catered to what was supposed to be 
American taste, with perhaps only too much accept- 
ance, by making the hideous but patriotic pottery dec- 
orated with portraits of Washington, or with Amer- 
ican scenes bearing dates and appropriate mottoes, 
printed upon its surface. 

Letters require the most careful drawing, yet the 
correctness of eye and steadiness of hand necessary 
for such drawing may be the possession of one to 
whom work of a more artistic character would be 
impossible. Such a one could accomplish decorations 
upon plates or upon panels or tiles to be inserted in 
walls, mantel-pieces or furniture, that would be very 
acceptable in a decorative point of view. The mot- 
toes portrayed in the style of illuminations would then 
form the principal decoration, but they can also be 
used with good effect as subordinate to other designs. 
Coats of arms with their mottoes can be used upon 
the china of those who possess them by inheritance, 
and for those who do not, monograms must serve the 
purpose. * 

The simplest form of letter consistent with 
elegance of shape is the best. The law that 
ornament should grow out of the construc- 
tion applies here as elsewhere. The ordi- 
nary decorator in designing a letter seems to 
let his fancy run riot, and overloads the out- 
line with senseless ornament. Bosses and 
projections are put on in every conceivable 
shape, without any excuse for their being. 
Study of the best models will show greater 
- simplicity of form. Whenever any curve or , 
swelling projection is added, it grows natur- 
ally out of construction, and is not stuck on 
without any connection with the original 
form of the letter. Any ornament which is 
added must be in the shape of a background 
separated from the letter, and subordinate 
to it. 

In designing a monogram, an effort should 
be made to give the principal letter promi- 
nence, either in size or color, to have the 
monogram legible, and so arranged that the 
letters will naturally be read in the order in- 
tended. In p&inting one on china a good 
arrangement is gold, black and red. If the 
name of a person, the letter of the surname 
might be made entirely of gold with an out- 
line of black all around or only on one side, 
accenting the shadowed side of the latter ; 
the first letter of the Christian name might be in red, 
either a slender letter in solid red or red outlined 
with goid ; and the letter of the middle name might 
be a slender black letter. 





‘* The very complete series of monograms now being published in 
Tue Art AMATEuR, and the many pages of ornamental letters given 
in earlier volumes of the magazine, will supply all requirements of the 
china painter. Some of our illuminated letters (rendered in black and 
white) reproduced from old manuscripts will also be found useful.— 
Ep. A. A. 





If the gold, instructions for making which have 
been given in a previous chapter, is used, it may be 
put on with the colors, only where the letters interlace 
care should be taken that the color is not laid over 
the gold, or the gold over the color. Each must be 
laid directly on the china, and they must not impinge 
upon each other. If a poorer quality of gold is used 
the proximity of the colors may injure the gold, and it 








DESIGN FOR A FISH-PLATE, 


will pronably require a second application. The best 
quality of gold, however, produces such a solid gild- 
ing that no difficulty will be experienced in firing it 
and colors together. In making letters or mono- 
grams, a fine brush must be used. A fine lining 
brush is good for making the fine lines, which must 
be of the same thickness throughout. Great care, 
considerable steadiness of hand, and practice with the 
brush are necessary to excellence in painting letters. 





** AUGUST.’’ 


MOTIVE FOR A PLAQUE. 


The slightest irregularity will be painfully apparent. 
The drawing may be made upon the china with a 
lithographic crayon. If, however, the painter cannot 
trust himself to get a correct outline in this way, the 
design may be made first upon a piece of paper. An 
upright line should be drawn through the centre and 
also one at right angles to it. If the letter is one 
formed of two halves exactly alike, the paper can be 
folded along the central line after one half is drawn, 








and by rubbing a smooth rounded surface over the 
paper, an impression of the other side of the letter will 
be made, which will correspond with the one already 
drawn. When the letter or monogram has been 
carefully drawn on the paper, it can be traced on the 
reverse side by holding the paper up to the window. 
This tracing must be made with a lithographic 
crayon, and when finished the side upon which the 
tracing has been made is laid upon the china, and by 
rubbing the upper side with something smooth and 
hard the outline will be imprinted upon the surface. 
The same tracing can be used several times without 
renewal, if it is desired to repeat the same monogram 
upon other pieces. Of late a fancy for quaint and 
even archaic styles of lettering has heen revived. 
This gives the artist greater freedom, as although 
much care must be exercised in forming even such 
letters, yet slight irregularities will not be noticed as 
in those of a more formal style. Examples of numer- 
ous kinds of such lettering may be seen in the current 
magazines, some of them very good. Such quaint and 
fanciful lettering may be used for mottoes which are 
subordinate to other designs, and the words may be 
designedly placed, so as to run through the decora- 
tion in an irregular manner, so that the effect will 
not be too pronounced, but will only be discovered 
upon careful examination of the design. In this way 
charming effects may be produced, and the interest of 
the piece of china, especially if intended for some 
special purpose, as a gift to a friend or to commem- 
orate some event, may be greatly enhanced. 
M. LouIsE MCLAUGHLIN. 


EARLY ENGLISH POTTERY. 





CERAMIC TREASURES IN A CURIOUS MUSEUM. 





A MusEvumM of Geology does not seem the most at- 
tractive of places to persons with a taste for art. The 
Museum of Geology therefore on Jermyn Street, just 
off the Piccadilly Circus in London, is very 
little frequented by others than those of a 
scientific habit of mind, and is scarcely known 
at all to our voyaging country people. Never- 
theless, there is no place in London, not even 
excepting the vast museum at South Kensing- 
ton, where the ceramic art of Great Britain is 
better illustrated by perfect and abundant 

_ specimens, judiciously arranged, than in this 
silent and almost solitary place. 

The collection is very extensive, and is ar- 
ranged in shallow glass cases fixed against 
the wall, every object relieved against a dull, 
neutral-tinted background and within the easi- 
est range of even near-sighted eyes. Every- 
body who knows the tantalizing pleasure of 
studying ceramic collections in the glass cases 
that are set with glass upon all their four 
sides, and thus as full of distracting glimmers, 
reflections, and cross lights as they are of vit- 
rified color, will realize what a satisfaction 
such cases as the Jermyn Street ones are to 
the anxious student. Everything is placed in 
chronological order, distinctly described by 
printed labels, and in many instances side by 
side with capital forgeries and clever imita- 
tions, by means of which slight peculiarities 
of drawing, color-manipulation, and glaze 
are brought to the amateur’s notice more 
clearly than they could be otherwise. More 

than this, there are still other cases where the geologi- 
ca] constitution of, all this artistic workmanship may 
be studied in the clays, spars, flints and the like of 
which the objects are composed, as well as in the dif- 
ferent processes of their mixing and fusion. 

The first case is very cleverly arranged to show the 
present state of the ceramic art in England contrasted 
with its beginnings. The upper half of the case is 
filled with the modern triumphs of the Doulton, Min- 
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ton, and Worcester works, the lower with the uncouth 
posset cups, plates and jugs of two hundred years ago. 
Most of these latter for their rarity, quaintness and 
naiveté are described in almost all popular modern 
works on English ceramics, but neither words nor pict- 
ures can reproduce their absolute, childish ignorance 
of every artistic idea and rule. 

There is one large, coarse platter, lead-glazed, per- 
haps the earliest there, which represents Charles the 
Second in coronation robes. The saturnine expression 
and Italian cast of countenance of that monarch can be 
plainly recognized, although shown only in rough out- 
lines. One arm is drawn in its proper place, but its 
fellow starts from the royal thigh which is level with 
the yellow foliage of the blue-trunked thicket which 
frames him. Another platter decorated with a Stuart 
king has foliage and sky of exactly the same color, both 
king and landscape all blurred and blotted. 

One of much later date, representing William and 

. Mary, does not show the progress either in texture or 
decoration that might be expected. The royal features 
are simply blue dots, the forms of both figures repre- 
sented merely in outline, and the huge yellow wigs are 
painted in a solid, wooden blotch. Queen Mary’s chin 
has a dot evidently intended to represent a dimple, but 
a dot of such magnitude as to give the impression that 
the dimple was twice as big and three times as blue as 
the imbecile mouth above it. A platter, decorated 
with the portrait of Queen Anne, shows vast improve- 
ment in color-manipulation, even if little in drawing. 
Queen Anne’s eyes are rolled spasmodically up in her 
head, but her robes are more than bare outline, and 
her colossal head-dress more than spectral. These 
quaint specimens are all from the various Staffordshire 
potteries, the first in England, and some bear the cele- 
brated Thomas Toft’s name, some the mark of William 
Taylor. 

The next case is full of Liverpool ware, much of it 
the familiar yellowish-white, with black transfer land- 
scapes and portraits. One is of John Wesley in bag-wig 
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SOFT-PASTE TURQUOISE-BLUE VASE OF OLD SEVRES 
PORCELAIN, 


IN THE LATE HAMILTON COLLECTION, 


and bands, about as hideous a decoration as faience 
ever had. There are numerous specimens of every 
variety of ware manufactured on the hanks of the 
Mersey, many of them decorated with conventional 
full-rigged ships sailing on carefully fluted seas, birds 





in cages, and bird, beast, and flower, in the peculiar 
dingy blues, greens, and yellows of their time. Coarse 
potteries existed upon the Mersey even in medizval 
days, but the first modern mention of them was in 
1674. Numbers of the Liverpool objects are presenta- 
tion mugs bearing the name of the recipient and the 
date, and some of the middle of the eighteenth century 
show good artistic treatment. One printed teapot has 
a design in black of a lady pouring out tea for a gentle- 
man, while upon the other side of the teapot is the 
verse : 
** Kindly take this gift of mine, 

The gift and giver I hope are thine, 

And though their value is but small, 

A loving heart is with it all.” 

In this case of Liverpool wares is an object almost 
unique of its kind. It is kept in a smail silk-lined case, 
like some valuable ornament, but is only a dark little 
cup holding scarcely more than a gill. It is of 
grayish ware, thinly glazed, streaked with black and 
brown, and has a raised band running around it about 
two-thirds of the distance from the top. This is a 
specimen of Place’s ware of which only two others 
exist. It was bought from Horace Walpole’s collection, 
at Strawberry Hill, and has a pasteboard label in 
Walpole’s own handwriting. Place was a Yorkshire 
gentleman with a taste for painting, etching, designing, 
and potting, who died in 1728. He lost money by the 
latter hobby, and was forced to relinquish it, but not 
until he had sent his name down to posterity linked to 
this peculiar, melancholy-looking ware, rarer now than 
even the famously rare Henri Deux. 

Likewise€'in this goodly Liverpool and Place company 
are several obese teapots with gilt ornamentation ; and 
a glittering black mug among others of its kind, 
evidently made in commemoration of a marriage and 
inscribed, *‘ Richard and Ruth Goddin, 1769." These 
are the Jackfield ware, black in body, highly vitri- 
fied, and so brilliantly glazed that it looks almost like 
opaque glass. A great trade in this ware with America 
was stopped by our Revolutionary War, and hundreds 
of these funny, squat teapots and gilded black mugs 
must be buried in dusky New England garrets and black 
cupboards to-day. On some of them were painted 
ornaments in oil as well as modelled gold relief, both 
portraits and views. 
call them 


Our great-grandmothers used to 
‘* Jack teapots.” 
of the Liverpool Delft ware, a cold bluish glaze over 
Dutch-like colors, and at the bottom the words, ‘* One 
bowl more, and then —” There is moral suggestive- 
ness in the dash, even if no Hogarthian beauty, and it 
somehow leaves a less satisfying impression upon the 
mind than does the inscription upon a jug in the pos- 
session of Mr. Jewitt, historiographer of the ceramic 
art in England. This inscription asks the question, 
and answers it also in this wise: *‘ One pot more, and 
what then? Why, then, another pot.” 

The museum is particularly rich in Nantgarw, that 
beautiful porcelain, but so short-lived in manufacture, 
of the early part of this century. It was an offshoot or 
rather secession from the Worcester works with a 
slight interregnum at Pinxton, and was finally bought 
up and absorbed by the Coalport China Works. 
William Billingsley, the father of this exquisite porce- 
lain, was one of the most remarkable of the whole line 
of English potters, and his artistic genius has left its 
mark upon the best decorations of both Derby and 
Worcester productions. The Nantgarw has a general 
blush rose complexion, with a lustrous glaze. The 
floral decorations are as highly finished and realistic as 
the satin painting which ve have seen of that period. 
Many of the borders are of pale green, interspersed at 
regular intervals with small floral groups or clusters 
enclosed in medallions. This porcelain is one of the 
most cestly nowadays of any modern manufacture. 

Close by the Nantgarw is a wealth of Swansea china 
delicately sprigged (one of Henry James’s minute young 
men, whose life was given to the worship of bibelots, 
was described as resembling or suggesting sprigged 
china), and covered with scattered color in the midst 
of broad borders lavishly gilded. Then comes a maze 
of Chelsea, dazzling with flamingoes and birds of para- 
dise, wound about with scrolls and festoons of raised, 
solid gold. -Splendor and luxury could never equal 
the display upon this gorgeous Chelsea, one might 
think, if yonder were not bewildering cases of Orient- 
ally colored Worcester, gold-wrought Rockingham, 
and massive Crown Derby. In the Worcester collec- 
tion is a remnant of a service made for Lord Nelson in 
1802. This is a cup and saucer, rich and dark in color, 


Here also is a punch-bow] 





red predominating, but not particularly elegant or re- 
fined in effect. They are decorated with baronial and 
ducal crowns, and the Order of St. Josef, set in panels 
on ground painted and gilded with conventional pat- 
tern of Oriental character. Disagreeably noticeable is 
the ugly shape of the saucer, a shape common to china 
of those times, where the cup is engulfed in an abyss 








WHITE VASE OF OLD SEVRES PORCELAIN WITH 
GOUTHIERE MOUNTINGS OF GILDED BRONZE, 


IN THE LATE HAMILTON COLLECTION, 


up to its very rim, the saucer having at least twice the 
fluid capacity of the cup. 

It is curious to notice in so abundant a collection the 
fluctuating varieties of form in articles so simpie as 
cups and saucers. Sometimes cups have been so flar- 
ing and shallow that tea would naturally waste all its 
caloric “‘ upon the desert air’’ before it could be 
decently imbibed. Some have been straight and stiff 
like pewter mugs, some with rims flaring outward like 
convolvulus petals, pretty to speak of, but impossible 
to drink from without slopping. 
edges, well adapted to start tea streamlets and rivulets 
down one’s chin. Some are fluted from top to bottom, 
some bulge midway and then compress their rims as if 
closing like flowers over the dew in their hearts. Some 
have covers, and some have two handles, some one, 
some none. 


Some have scalloped 


Some Rockingham cups are decorated 
both inside and out, and with a totally differing scheme 
of color. 
single ornamental device—shamrock, thistle, rose, or 
daisy, upon solid ground of dull color ; inside is a prim 
wreath of nameless flowers upon white. 

Much of the Rockingham ware is heraldic in device ; 
it is always edged with gold and wrought with massive 


One set is dull red upon the exterior with a 


gold ornamentation, and its general effect is heavy. 
Bow, reminding one of Plymouth, but with harder, 
coarser, more glittering enamel, and with fat, clumsy 
partridge patterns, is largely represented. Plymouth, 
dainty and delicate, with airy detached ornamenta- 
tion and soft glaze, pure as new milk and of the same 
glossiness, is also wellshown. There are whole shelves 
laden with Wedgwood productions and Wedgwood's 
tentative efforts, as well as consummate successes in 
Queen’s ware, willow ware, jade, salt-glaze, slip, tor- 
toise-shell, agate, black basalt and delicate, cold jas- 
per, may be clearly and consecutively traced and 
studied. There are also specimens of Bristol, plain 
and simple, with detached branches of flowers upon 
white grounds; numerous examples of the ill-fated 
Elers ware, which British potters suppressed because 
its manufacturers were both better potters than they, 
and not Britons ; specimens of Spode, of Copeland— 
indeed such an embarrassment of riches that the pen 
falters before their very names. 
MARGARET BERTHA WRIGH' 
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Correspondene. 


WASHING EMBROIDERED TABLE LINEN. 


SiR: In answer to the inquiry of Miss E. F. R., 
Easton, Pa., it gives me pleasure to say to her and others that there 
is a very effectual way of washing table linen, which is embroidered 
with Florence etching silks, without fading. Lay the articles over 
night in a solution of sugar-of-lead ; in the morning wring them 
carefully and hang them up to dry. When perfectly dry wash 
them in the ordinary way with Castile soap. There must be 
plenty of room in the tub or bucket, and plenty of lead-water, so 
that the articles will not be crammed in, as in that case colors 
impress themselves on the fabric in places where there should be 
This plan has succeeded admirably with a set of embroider- 








none, 


ed towels of my own, and it gives me great pleasure to impart the - 


information. The most delicately colored fabrics treated with lead- 
water as described are prevented from fading in the least. An 
ounce of pulverized sugar-of-lead to a gallon of water is about the 
right proportion. Should that quantity of water not absorb all 
the powder, add enough water to make it do so, 

A. H. D., Washington, D. C:, May 23, 1883. 


SiR: I have tried the method of washing reccom- 
mended by your correspondent, but there appears to be no per- 
ceptible advantage in it. In fact, you will see by specimens sent 
herewith that of two similar pieces, the one washed without treat- 
ment is the most satisfactory. I imagine that if care was taken to 
use Castile soap in the washing, the colors would stand very well, 
and that it is owing to the use of strong washing compounds that 
they fade so readily. 

Cuas. E. BENTLEY, 856 Broadway, N. Y., June 9, 1883. 


The result of Mr. Bentley's experiments clearly goes to show 
that the sugar-of-lead solution is valueless or worse. A. H. D. 
has evidently written in good faith, however, and it may be 
well for those interested in the matter to give the lead-water a 
cautious trial—Ep, A. A. 





PRACTICAL HINTS FOR DECORATIVE WORK, 


MISSISSIPPI, —(1) Wall banners are not so much used 
now as banner screens, which are hung from a brass rod fastened 
to the mantel-piece. These are always useful, and in demand. 
Flowers are prettier than landscapes for such purposes, though 
sometimes marine views look well painted on satin. Animals’ 
heads are much used now for decorative purposes, and when well 
executed are very effective. Heads of cats and dogs, for instance, 
of horses, lions, tigers, and deer, in fact, of almost any animal, 
may be used, if they can be made to look picturesque or quaint. 
Grotesque subjects are much liked by some, such as frogs and 
lizards, pelicans and owls. Anything novel and original, a little 
removed from the commonplace, will succeed with the public, and 
find ready sale. Objects that are useful as well as ornamental 
will probably sell better than those merely for ornament, though 
such articles as bellows and tambourines, painted by hand on satin, 
are still displayed in the stores. (2) Painting on brass is newer than 
on satin or silk. Plaques, trays, candlesticks and other articles 
are displayed of burnished brass ready for decorating, and are 
well liked, being so much more substantial than the other mate- 
rials. By writing to any well-known dealer in art materials, these 
articles could be readily obtained. (3) Decorated note paper is not 
much used now, andis hardly worth the trouble and time spent 
on it. (4) Designs for Prang or any other publisher of the kind may 
be éither in oil or water-color, according to the taste of the artist. 
If oil colors are used, either canvas, academy, or mill-board may 
beselected. The canvas should be mounted on a stiff card-board, 
showing a margin of an inch or two, so that it may be handled 
without hurting the painting. Water-color paper is mounted the 
same way. If the design is intended to illustrate a certain motto, 
the artist should, of course, compose the letters, so that they will 
take their place properly in the scheme of the whole. The words 
are sometimes made a very important part of the decoration, 
with original and fanciful lettering. This, however, is not ab- 
solutely necessary. A good design with figures or flowers may be 
sent to the publishers without any lettering, and they will them- 
selves supply whatever is appropriate. 





COP YING MEYER VON'BREMEN'S‘' EVENING 
PRAYER.” 


F., Westerly, R. I.—In copying the picture ‘*‘ Abend 
Gebet,” by Meyer von Bremen, from an engraving, the following 
scheme of color may be employed : Let the sky be of a warm blue 
overhead, melting into a glow of golden light at the horizon, such 
as is sometimes seerrat sunset. The foreground is to be partly in 
shadow, and must be kept rather dark. In the middle distance 
the greens should be bright and warm, rather yellowish in tone, 
reflecting the rays of the setting sun. The woman seated on the 
rock may be represented with brown hair and brunette complexion; 
the skirt of her dress a warm brown, the bodice black, and the apron 
dull blue with gray stripes. The sleeves of the waist showing 
above the bodice are white. The child has light yellow hair, fair 
complexion, and is dressed in a dull light red dress. Be very 
careful to follow the light and shade as represented in the en- 
graving exactly, or the effect will be spoiled. The colors used 
in painting the sky are cobalt, light cadmium, and madder lake, 
with silver white, and toned with ivory black. For the brilliant 
greens use light zinober mixed with cadmium, vermilion, white, 
and black. The cool dull foreground of green may be painted 
with terre verte and burnt Sienna. The general tone of the rocks 
is laid in with raw umber, cobalt and madder lake, with burnt 


Sienna and ivory black in the deepest accents. For the child’s 
dress of light dull red, use vermilion, Indian red and madder 
lake with white, cobalt and black. Yellow ochre, raw umber and 
white, with a little black and cobalt in the half tints, will give the 
light yellow hair. The woman's brown hair may be painted with 
bone brown, burnt Sienna and white, adding a little ivory black 
in the shadows. For the apron use permanent blue, vermilion 
and raw umber with white and yellow ochre. The tone of the 
warm brown skirt is made with bone brown, burnt Sienna and 
white, with a little black added. For the complexion use silver 
white, yellow ochre, vermilion, light red and madder lake toned 
with black. Add raw umber and cobalt for the half tints, and 
make the shadows with raw umber, black, cobalt and madder 
lake. Try to keep the tones harmonious throughout, avoiding 
crudeness, and, as before noted, following as much as possible 
the general effect of light and shade indicated in the engraving. 





CONCERNING FINISH IN OIL PAINTING. 
Str: (1) What is meant by the ‘‘ high finish’’ Alma 


Tadema puts on his pictures? (2) Which is the better way of 
painting in oil, the rough and dauby style, or a smooth surface 
Which is the more effective ? 
T. J. F., Oneida, Ill, 

ANSWER.—(1) To say that Alma Tadema’s pictures are “‘ highly 
finished ” means that they are painted with the greatest attention 
to detail, even the smallest and most insignificant objects being 
completely carried out. Yet all this is done without belittling 
the picture, as is too often the case when so much care is bestowed 
onthe minute details. (2) The large free style of painting is gen- 
erally considered more effective than that which is so carefully fin- 
ished, though in the hands ‘of a master like Alma Tadema the 
latter is wonderfully fine. His work is not ‘‘smooth like porce- 
lain,” however, as such a surface would rob a painting of any va- 
riety of texture, and render it monotonous and uninteresting. 
Neither is the mere fact that the technique of a picture is ‘‘ rough 
and dauby” enough to make iteffective. A broad, free handling, 
when well managed, is preferable generally in a large picture, anda 
full impasto gives a feeling of richness and strength. This style is 
much used by artists of the French and Munich schools, It is im- 
possible, however, to say which is the better, as both have their 
merits and their admirers. 


like porcelain ? 


A LIBRARY 
ROOM. 


DECORATION OF OR DOCTOR'S 


MEDIcus, New York.—A full description of the 
decoration and furniture for a doctor’s consulting room was pub- 
lished in THE ART AMATEUR in March, 1882, It may be sum- 
marized as follows: Walls—Damask patterned paper in two 
shades of pale terra-cotta red. Woodwork—Quiet peacock blue, 
in middle tint. Dado—Blue-green (dark) Japanese paper. Ceiling 
—Pale yellow and white paper. Cornice—Tinted creamy yel- 
low and white. Mantel-piece and overmantel, also door-head 
to match—Painted quiet peacock blue. Curtains—Two shades of 
terra-cotta red. Carpet—Shades of peacock blue. Sundry furni- 
ture in dark mahogany. Tiled hearth. 


F. E., Pittsfield, Mass.—With oak furniture you 
might have purple, brown, chocolate, maroon or leather-covered 
dado, with upper portion of walls, or filling, a quiet green. 





VARNISHING OIL PAINTINGS. 


HATTON, New Orleans.—From what you say, we 
judge that the portraits have never been varnished. Certainly 
this must be the case, if, as you say, they came into your possession 
as soon as they were dry enough to leave the artist’s studio. The 
fifteen years they have hung on your walls is long enough to ac- 
count for the slight cracking of the surface. They should be var- 
nished immediately. Two coats may be needed, as the first will 
probably sink at once into the canvas. Any responsible picture 
dealer may be trusted to do the job ; or any artist of your acquaint- 
ance could attend to it. No especial skill is needed. The pict- 
ures should be in condition to replace on your walls within a 
week or ten days. 


PHOTOGRAPH PRINTING. 


B. F. F., Cleveland, O.—Printing in the sun pro- 
duces softness, while printing by diffused light or in the shade, 
brings out strong contrasts. A strong, hard negative will require 
a bright light, while weak, thin negatives must be printed from 
in the shade or a diffused light. When the shadows begin to 
bronze, the highest lights should be clear or slightly darkened. 
If, in sun printing, the whites darken before the shadows are 
bronzed, it is proof of a weak negative, and the recourse is to shade 
printing. If, in shade printing, the shadows are fully printed be- 
fore the detail in the high lights comes, it is proof that sun print- 
ing is needed. 





PAINTING IN OILS. 


STUDENT, Peoria, Ill.—The President of the Nation- 
al Academy, New York, advises the following course of study in 
oil painting: Begin by painting from casts. Only three colors 
are necessary—white, raw umber and black. A very little raw 
umber with the white will give the general hue of the cast ;_ black 
and white will give the cool tint between the light and shadows, and 
the shadows may be finally warmed, if they require it, by a slight 
glaze of raw umber. The next step is still-life painting, as fruit, 
shells, utensils and drapery. For a palette Mr. Huntington rec- 
ommends permanent blue, white, yellow ochre, raw sienna, ver- 
milion, Indian red, lake, Antwerp blue, burnt Sienna, burnt um- 


HE ART AMATEUR. 








ber and ivory black. For portrait painting the same palette is 
recommended with the addition of brown red and asphaltum. 





ART IN DRESS. 


MARIANNA, Harlem.—In costume, certainly red in 
small quantities (by contrast) harmonizes with olive. So does 
yellow green (by similarity), and may be used in larger proportions. 
With an olive green dress, trimmed with yellow green, the hat, 
or the greater part of it, should be of the same color, with a little 
yellow green repeated in the hat or feather. Black or deep red 
stockings should be worn with such a costume. 


H. & J., Long Branch, N. J.—‘‘ Beauty in Dress,” 
by Maria Oakey (Harper & Bros.), will give all the information 
you ask for. As to the matter of jewelry, this writer says, for in- 
stance: ‘‘ A little pale woman in flashing diamonds is absurd ; 
the silent pearl, the dull, soft turquoise, the evasive, mysteri- 
ous opal, even the little inexpensive moonstone, the green chalce- 
dony, the topaz, the amethyst—especially with a velvet surface or 
finish (what the French call ‘ défacée’) ; even amber, or pale tea- 
colored coral—all these as ornaments are becoming to ninety-nine 
women, where the diamond is becoming to the one hundredth.” 


SUNDRY QUERIES ANSWERED. 


ARTHUR C., Lansingburg, N. Y.—Mastic varnish 
is used for oil painting. 

BRUTUS, Cairo, O.—Yellow contrasts with purple 
and harmonizes with orange and pale colors. 

P. H., Trenton.—Some useful hints on picture clean- 
ing and restoring were published in this magazine in April, 1880. 

P. F., Troy, N. Y.—‘‘ Robertson’s Medium” is 
used in painting on satin. Ox-gall is employed only with water- 
colors. 

PAINTER, Troy, N. Y.—For cornice decoration to 
produce a good maroon, mix Indian red with Prussian blue, or 
ultramarine. ; 

T. E. R., Philadelphia.—Fine gray stoneware clay 
is the best for modelling. It may be bought at any stoneware pot-. 
tery for two or three cents a pound. 

SUBSCRIBER, Brooklyn.—The Paris Salon catalogue 
for 1879 was out of print, but a new edition was printed, It may 
be had of J. W. Bouton, 706 Broadway, New York. 

P. F., Utica.—Ink is not easily removed from a water- 
color drawing. Nothing can be done but to use the scraper, and 
afterward stipple over the abrasion. 

HEcTor, Charleston, S. C.—Keep the clay in a 
wooden pail with a tight cover. When set aside for a while, it 
should be sprinkled with water, and a wet cloth thrown in on the 
top of it, to prevent the moisture from evaporating. 

H. H., New York.—‘‘ Attiring the Bride,’’ by J. 
Lefebvre (illustrated, p. 5, in THE ART AMATEUR, June, 1882), 
is owned by Mr. William H. Vanderbilt, It was in the Paris 
Salon of last year. ‘‘ The Dew—a Dream,” by the same artist, 
is in the William Astor gallery. 

CONVENT, Georgetown, D, C.—(1) The flat or broad 
burnisher is best for bringing up large flat masses in gold, and 
if the gilding be done with shell gold, it should alone be used, 
without raising preparation. (2) Green is valuable for lighting 
up, but should be used sparingly. It should never be employed 
for its own value, but only from its power on other tints. 





SUPPLEMENT AND JEWELRY DESIGNS. 


PLATE 276—“‘ Daisies ’’—is the fifth of the series of 
wild-flower designs for dessert-plates to be outlined and painted in 
flat colors. The white of the china will serve for the white petals. 
For the centres of the flowers use a wash of silver yellow ; this 
when dry may be lightly stippled with orange yellow and brown 
green. For the stems, buds and calyx of flowers, use a rather 
light green (a little brown green with apple green). For the leaves 
use a darker shade of green (apple green, brown green and emerald 
green). For the background add a little flux to emerald green. 
Outline all the details. 

PLATE 277 is a set of designs for wood-carving— 
horizontal lines of decoration—from the Cincinnati School of De- 
sign. 

PLATE 278 is a series of monograms in ‘‘ C.”’ 


PLATE 279 is a collection of designs and sugges- 


tions suitable for jewellers’ use. (See also below.) 


PLATE 280 is a South Kensington embroidery de- 
sign for a screen panel—‘‘ Lilies and Butterflies”—to be worked 
in silk or crewel, natural colors. 


ON page 61 will be found original designs by H. L, 
Bouché for a peacock lace pin, to be made of oxidized silver of 
variegated colors ; a rose-bud lace pin of gold, silver or enamel, in 
natural colors ; a diamond pendant, which may be changed in shape 
tosuit the sizes of the stones to be set; four class rings set with 
stones, upon which mottoes, dates or emblems may be engraved ; 
a crescent lace pin, gold or enamel ; a silver lace pin representing - 
a canoe ; a chased gold lace pin ; two chatelaines made of round 
gold or silver wire ; two scarf pins for groomsmen, which, placed 
on bars, would make lace pins to match for bridesmaids ; a prize 
badge for a glass ball shooting contest ; three lace pins of varie- 
gated colors, in either gold or silver ; two class pins ; a bracelet 
all gold or with stones set in the crescent, and another bracelet of 
chased and colored gold. 








